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the Fourth Spectal Number tm the poputar 
“Calling America” Series — 


“THE AMERICAS" 


HE special number of Survey Graphic 

scheduled for publication March 1 will 
explore the most pertinent question facing the 
people of the New World: 


HOW CAN THE NATIONS OF THE 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE COOPER- 
ATE FOR THEIR COMMON WEL- 
FARE? 


“The Americas” will not be a Pan Ameri- 
can encyclopedia nor an atlas. It will look 
ahead rather than back. Its distinguished 
contributors, chosen from many countries in 
this hemisphere, will discuss such timely, 
dramatic questions as — 


What can the people of the New World 
do to defend the future of the Americas? 
How can we make the democratic promise 
of today more effective tomorrow? How can 
labor, welfare, business and scientific groups 
participate in shaping proposals for inter- 
continental developments? Where do refu- 
gees from Europe fit into the scheme of 
things? Flow much do Madrid, Paris, Rome, 
Berlin, ‘Tokyo, London and Lisbon influence 
countries in this hemisphere? What part will 


improved communications play in a greater 
Western Hemisphere? What is being done 
in the fields of health, culture, educational 
and technical interchange to facilitate under- 
standing between the people of the United 
States and Latin America? What is the future 
of the Amazon Valley, the St. Lawrence and 
the Great Lakes, the Caribbean, the Andes 
Shelf? 


Scores of illustrations, maps, charts and 
drawings will supplement the text. The num- 
ber of pages will exceed one hundred. The 


- single copy price will be fifty cents, with a 
bargain rate of three copies for only one 


dollar—delivered anywhere. 


Calling America I, first Survey Graphic in 
this series, reached three editions (one a 
book) and the highest circulation of any issue 
in our history. Calling America II sold out 
in three weeks and has been published as a 
book, also. The sale of Calling America III 
topped Calling America II. We believe 
Calling America I[V—“The Americas”—will 


prove to be a worthy addition to this distin- 


guished series of special numbers. 
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“ENCLOSED PLEASE 
BIND MY GHECK— 


for a subscription to Survey Graphic 
for our high school library. I am 
nearly iingnetiiee years of age and 
quite out of the running but believe 
in and gladly pass on your very en- 
lightening point of view to those on 


the threshhold of a new age.” 


MARY GARRANS BURTON 


HOUSING 


mo R DEFENSE 


Do YoU REMEMBER that in 1917-18 housing shortages 
slowed up production in war industries—caused a 
tremendous labor turnover because workers, par- 
ticularly women, could not find suitable accommo- 
dations—raised serious health and social problems 
in the crowded centers—left a legacy of slums be- 


cause of hasty and unwise building? 


Now 1n 1941 we need immediate, wise planning if 
we are to avoid similar disasters. For the guidance 
of all persons concerned with this problem we offer 
Housing for Defense, a special study of today’s 
defense housing needs with concrete recommenda- 
tions for action. 


198 Pages $1.50 


Twentieth Century Fund 
330 West 42d Street New York 


How to insure 


ENOUGH VITAMIN C in diets for 


families of LOW INCOME 


fou who have the responsibility of recom- © 
ending adequate diets for families of low 
come know how difficult it is to include 
ough fruits and vegetables to supply the 
cessary daily intake of Vitamin C. 


Vitamin C. 


You may know, also, that grapefruit is 
. especially rich source of this important 
tamin. 


But did you know that canned grape- 
uit juice is also the CHEAPEST prac- 
sal food source of Vitamin C—with 
e single exception of cabbage? 


As a matter of research fact, canned 
apefruit juice provides Vitamin C at the 
tremely low cost of only 1.6¢ per 50 milli- 
ams. This, as you know, is even lower than 
e average cost of this vitamin in concen- 
ated tablet form. 


Few vegetables or fruits, other than citrus, 
n even compare with grapefruit, fresh or 
nned, as a cheap, dependable, year-round, 


and above all appetizing food source of 


Raw strawberries are nearly as cheap a 

__source—but only during the short peak 

season when they can be bought for 
about 15¢ per quart. 


Kohlrabi, cabbage and spinach are also. 
cheap sources—but few families eat these: 
vegetables every day. 


And the palatability of grapefruit makes: 
it an item which can be included in the diet 
in sufficient quantity to be of major health 
importance—without tiring the taste. 


We thought you’d be glad to have these 
facts for consideration in your work with 
clinics and families with low incomes. 


If you would like to have a complete 
study of citrus fruits in relation to human 
health, we will be very glad to send you 
such a treatise—just issued by the Citrus 
Commission of the State of Florida. Please 
use the coupon below. 


FLORIDA CiTRUS COMMISSION 
STATE OF FLORIDA 


Baas eases ees eee 


Florida Citrus Commission 
Lakeland, Florida Dept. 31-AA @ 


Gentlemen: 
Y Please send me your book, 
CITRUS FRUITS AND HEALTH. 
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“Best Wishes for 
Your Happiness” 


from your friends and neighbors in the 
telephone company. May the friendly spirit 
of the holidays carry through all of rg4r. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


——— © 


The Gist of It 


JAS MANAGING EDITOR oF Survey Mid- 
monthly, our companion periodical in the 
field of social work, Gertrude Springer has 
covered welfare developments from coast 
to coast, frequently in collaboration with 
the experts of the American Public Wel- 
fare Association. She was, therefore, much 
more than a random visitor to two com- 
munities inflated by the defense program 
\when she recently made a flying firsthand 
wisit to the Norfolk, Va., and Charlestown, 
iind., communities which she describes. 
(Page 5) Mrs. Springer knew what to look 
for, and how to look for it. What’s just 
as important, she was able to get her im- 
pressions onto paper and headed for the 
/Orinter—with the speed and freshness of a 
weteran reporter—before embarking on an- 
other field trip, this time in preparation 
€or a forthcoming special number of Sur- 
wey Midmonthly on rural social work, or 
what her office-bound associates refer to as 
a “Grassroots Special.” 


‘ANOTHER Survey EDITOR, ASSIGNED TO COVER 
lthe industrial developments of the defense 
program, reports (page 9) on the crucial 
dabor problems which will, in the months 
ito come, affect the morale as well as the 
oroduction schedules of our factories. Miss 
‘Amidon’s article, one of a series, is the 
product of her firsthand inquiry and inves- 
tigation. 


‘No sTATISTICAL REPORT COULD DEPICT THE 
farflung changes taking place in the mod- 
rn South—yet the basic findings of the 
‘census support the dramatic story which 
George C. Stoney writes (page 14) on the 
pains of progress in the switch from cot- 
ton to cattle in the Black Belt. Mr. Stoney 
is the author of a series of articles on the 
South in Transition. His next will deal 
with the “Defense Program in Dixie.” His 
car, his camera, and his notebook are be- 
coming a familiar institution on the high- 
ways and byways of Alabama, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Mississippi, and South Carolina. 


ArcHIBALD MacLeisH, Liprartan oF Con- 
gress, poet, scholar, editor, and orator, needs 
mo introduction to the readers of Survey 
Graphic. (Page 21) 


INoT FAR FROM HIS FORMER OFFICE AS ONE 
of the famous editors of the old New 
ork World, William Preston Beazell now 
lirects the Citizens Committee for the Con- 
rol of Crime in New York. His challeng- 
ng article (page 26) tallies up some of 
is findings and. his reflections on today’s 
rends in crime and in the administration 
f criminal justice. 


WE CAN MOP UP TUBERCULOSIS IN TWENTY 
years. The pregram for doing so depends 
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new films used with Dr. Dublin’s text can 
be obtained from the National Tuberculosis 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York. 


upon unabated public support of the pro- 
gram advanced by the National Tubercu- 
losis Association. Louis I. Dublin,— third 
vice-president and statistician of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, and 
chairman of the Board of the American 
Museum of Health, interprets that pro- 
gram, in the formulation of which he 
has played an active part. (Page 30) The 
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Dr. Ernest JACKH, AUTHOR OF “A Wortp 
Is Being Born” in the December Survey 
Graphic shares his knowledge of the politi- 
cal forces which are shaping history in the 
eastern Mediterranean. (Page 34) 


Photo by Rhodenbaugh for the Louisville Courier-Journal 


BOOM TOWN 


Payroll line in little Charlestown, Ind., site of a huge new federal powder plant 
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Growing Pains of Defense 


by GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


In this vivid firsthand article a Survey editor describes what it 


means to two American communities when the defense boom 


comes to town. In the article which follows, another Survey 


editor continues our editorial coverage of the defense program 


with a journalistic report of her recent interviews, observa- 


tions, and research in the field of organized labor. 


My FIRST GLIMPSE OF THE BUSINESS OF DEFENSE IN THE 
Hampton Roads area of Virginia came when my ship, 
Norfolk bound, tied up at Old Point Comfort and began 


'to disgorge iron cot beds. Cots by the thousand were 


rolled out of the hold and stacked up like cordwood until 


| they out-bulked the neat buildings on the dock. 


“What in the world,” I asked a sailor leaning on the 
rail beside me, “are they going to do with all those beds?” 

“Lady,” he answered, with a belittling look, “ain’t you 
heard there’s somethin’ goin’ on around here?” 

I had heard, and that was why I was there, to have a 
look at what happens to a middle-sized, easy-going city 
when, without any volition of its own, the industry by 
which it lives suddenly is blown up to many times its 
normal proportions. Presently I was to see what happens 
to a rural county, with no industry at all, when “the big- 
gest powder plant in the world” goes to building in the 
middle of it. But first came Norfolk. 

Since the end of the World War and until about a 
year ago, Norfolk was heavy with depression. It has three 
major industries: shipbuilding and repair at the Ports- 
mouth Navy Yard across the river and at privately owned 
yards, the largest across Hampton Roads at Newport 
News; maintenance and supply of the navy at the great 
Naval Operating Base just north of the city; freight han- 
dling, especially coal, by railroads and ships, the feeder of 
much of the city’s general business. For years the first two 
were at a low ebb and the third was all but flat. Old in- 
dustries folded up and new ones failed to take root. Un- 
employment was widespread. Relief, federally financed, 


was big business. 


Then came the defense program and a quick turn- 
around. At the present time about 25 percent of the people 
of the whole Hampton Roads area are directly or indi- 
rectly connected with the defense business. This, it is 
said, is a far larger proportion of total population drawing 
its livelihood from defense activities than is found in any 
other defense area in the country. 


‘THE CENSUS LAST SPRING GAVE NorFoLk azout 143,500 pop- 
ulation but, say local people, “at least” 10,000 more have 
come since then, and “it’s only the beginning.” The per- 
sonnel at the Navy Yard and at the Naval Operating Base 
numbered 27,500 in September, a jump of 10,000 in a 
year, and this too is “only a beginning.” The Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Drydock Company, a half hour’s 
ferry trip from Norfolk, is doubling its plant and working 
day and night shifts. Just beyond is Langley Field, the 
army’s largest air base, now being doubled in size. In 
other directions, fringing Norfolk round about, are lesser 
naval and military installations all expanding under high 
pressure. Good guessers say that probably 50,000 “new” 
people came into the Hampton Roads area during 1940, 
bringing with them increased purchasing power all along * 
the line. Thus Norfolk becomes less a city per se than the 
center of a region undergoing a convulsion. 

But the people of Norfolk, the people like you and me 
who work in its shops and offices and live in its modest 
frame houses, think of it as a city in its own right and 
they look with jaundiced eyes at the boom that is sweep- 
ing over it. Norfolk has had booms before when Uncle 
Sam moved in, and then moved out again, and the towns- 
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State Port Authority of Virginia 


The privately owned shipyard across Hampton Roads at Newport News is doubling its plant and working day and night shifts 


people have long memories. Being human they will profit, 
if they can; but if they are as smart as they hope they are, 
it will be Uncle Sam and not they who will hold the bag. 

That is why, or so it seemed to me after talking with all 
sorts and conditions of people, that the people of Nor- 
folk are taking only piece-meal cognizance of the prob- 
lems that the defense boom is precipitating upon them. 
Uncle Sam calls the tunes and Uncle Sam should pay the 
fiddler. Norfolk isn’t going to rush in with its hard-to- 
come-by dollars and build up a lot of facilities for a pop- 
ulation that is here today and gone tomorrow. It doesn’t 
propose to be left a “ghost city.” 


THIs IS NOT TO SAY THAT THOUGHTFUL RESPONSIBLE OFFI- 
cials and citizens are unaware of community problems that 
are showing themselves. They are. But so far as I couid 
discover in my quick look-see at a large and complicated 
situation, there is only a budding realization that the prob- 
lems are all of a piece and unless dealt with with fore- 
sight, will grow worse and not better. 

To be sure one hears in Norfolk a great deal about 
coordination. Machinery to effect it was taking shape at 
the time of my visit. But the impression was inescapable 
that this machinery would turn more on the business and 
industrial side of the defense mobilization and the per- 
manent gains that might come out of it than on the so- 
cial and human problems that the vast expansion is creat- 
ing right now. 

Virginia has an active state defense council. But because 
of the concentration of activities in the Hampton Roads 
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area a regional council has been formed there with the 
major communities represented. To finance this council 
the state has allotted $8,000, the Norfolk city council has 
voted $2,000, and Portsmouth and Newport News are 
expected to vote $1,000 each. With this, a full time direc- 
tor and necessary clerical help will be employed. The 
Hampton Roads Port Authority will lend personnel and 
counsel. 

Run-of-the-mill people with whom I talked were less 
than clear about the function of the council, though they 
had no doubt that it “would come down on us” for more 
money. On the other hand, it would be fine if it could 
wangle needed local improvements. Roads, for example. 
Norfolk would rise up and cheer if it could get under 
the wire, as defense measures, the widening of highways 
round about, the building of underpasses at railroad cross- 
ings, the construction of vehicular tunnels under the 
rivers. And schools. Norfolk points out that it is the 
children of newcomers who are overtaxing its facilities, — 
especially in the lower grades, and thinks, not too hope- 
fully, that someone ought to do something about it. 

The new population of the area is living no one knows 
where or how. Communities within twenty-five miles are 
saturated; beach colonies, built for Virginia summers, are 
chock-a-block. In Newport News, room renting is any in- 
dustry second only to shipbuilding. Unless you’re in the 
upper pay brackets you don’t rent a room in Newport 
News; you rent a bed in a room and you’re lucky if tik 
shipbuilding, it doesn’t run on two shifts. aa a 


But housing the incoming hordes is viewed by most 
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wocal folk with something less than alarm. People with 
Aouses or rooms to rent—and for years Norfolk real es- 
ate has been in the doldrums—are collecting all the 
exafhe will bear and deny that more housing is a public 
mecessity. But social workers, who see the rents of un 
nmiserable tenements of the poor raised from $8 to $12 
imonth, are in despair. The naval authorities are oes 
pout for their own and have the funds, earmarked as A 
-fense, with which to do a good part of it. It’s the in-be- 
stween-fellow, the man who comes to Norfolk and gets a 
ilittle job outside the official fences, who is taking the 
cbeating. 
ee of the long depressed condition of real estate, 
'Norfolk has been winger to embark on public housing 
yprojects. It had—and has—shocking slums. About 80 per- 
ecent of the slum problem is Negros However, last spring, 
wunder considerable goading from social agencies, a nal 
vhousing authority was formed and a $2,000,000 project of 
(500 units approved by the United States Housing Admin- 
pastration. Although conceived as “slum clearance,” it was 
clocated out by the naval base to serve the purposes of the 
navy “for the duration.” In other communities in the 
iarea more local concern for housing is evident. Newport 
News has three USHA projects in the early stages, one of 
Ithem definitely slum clearance in a Negro section. Ports- 
mouth has two USHA projects and a good deal of private 
building under Federal Housing Authority guarantees. 
The navy, at the yard in Portsmouth and the base in Nor- 
(folk, is constructing upwards of 2,000 units for the famil- 
eies of civilian and enlisted personnel. 
The problem of stranded people who roll in bag and 

baggage with no money and who fail to land a job has 
inot assumed large proportions. The Salvation Army.and 
the church missions help stranded men until they can get 
sunder way again. Families fall to the Travelers Aid So- 
>ciety which stakes them till hope of a job is realized, or 
if it is exhausted, helps them plan the next move. The 
*help of the society is being called on increasingly for 


young girls who come to Norfolk in search of work or of 
recalcitrant “fiancés” in the navy, and who end up as 
“hostesses” in the shady restaurants, raucous with juke 
boxes, and the shadier beer parlors of the red light dis- 
trict. 

The red light district is a burning question in Norfolk 
just now, with the whole matter of the control and treat- 

nt of venereal disease bearing down heavily on the au- 
thorities. For years the city, by common consent, not by 
law, has had a ségregated vice district, a dreary street of 
closely curtained apartments over dingy little shops, res- 
taurants, and beer parlors. Few people in Norfolk have 
been easy in their minds about this street, but most of 
them accepted the argument that segregation made police 
and public health control effective. And $6 it went along. 

But now the military and local health and police au- 
thorities, after careful study of the situation, a study to 
which the American Social Hygiene Association was in- 
vited to contribute its scientific knowledge and experi- 
ence, have decided to enforce the law and close up all 
the “houses.” 


WHAT IS TROUBLING THOUGHTFUL NorFOLK PEOPLE EVEN 
more than commercialized vice is the dearth of construc- 
tive community activities in the way of normal, wholesome 
entertainment. What there is, is no more than a drop in 
the bucket, as these people well know. The Navy YMCA 
has a fine big building, but a look at the jam at its Sat- 
urday night dances and its generally bursting condition 
tells how inadequate its facilities are. The Central YM 
has no building in the institutional sense, but runs a use- 
ful though limited program of extramural activities. The 
city has a modest recreation program, largely for children. 
WPA recreation projects for adults have not taken hold, 
chiefly because the rolls have not held persons suitable 
for staffing such projects. Leadership and planning—and 
of course, money—for the use of existing facilities appear 
conspicuously lacking, though I was told that the city 


Navy YMCA 


There is a dearth of wholesome recreation for the young fellows overflowing into Norfolk. All space is taxed at the Navy “Y” 
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council would ask the defense council for funds for recre- 
ation as a defense measure. Since the defense council has 
no funds, I assume that Uncle Sam will be looked to. 

Of course it must be remembered that the people of 
Norfolk are accustomed to having. sailors around and, 
short of war, hardly can be expected to get excited about 
them. “Nice” parents frown on their daughters going to 
dances for sailors. However “appropriate” girls for the 
navy “Y” dances are selected and chaperoned by a com- 
mittee of interested ladies. 

The sudden turn of events in the Hampton Roads area 
has been reflected in decreasing relief and WPA rolls. 
New applications for relief have fallen off sharply, but the 
big load always has been and still is the aged, the 
widowed, the sick, and the infirm of mind or body whom 
no industrial boom can affect. WPA active rolls remain 
about as a year ago, but with fewer skilled workers. WPA 
defense projects are said to be having difficulty in getting 
men capable of supervisory responsibility. Applications 
for WPA have fallen off and the waiting list is much 
reduced. The toughest part of the problem, the wholly 
unskilled, almost unemployable men, and the unskilled 
women, chiefly Negroes, still remains. 


II 


I tert NorFoLK ON A SUNNY AFTERNOON. THE FERRY BOAT 
carried me swiftly down the river and across Hampton 
Roads to the railroad station in Newport News where the 
huge steel skeletons of the shipyards tower over the 
shabby huddled town. Morning found me at Louisville 
where I crossed the Ohio river by a handsome toll bridge 
into rural Clark County, Indiana, chosen by the War De- 
partment for a destiny such as its simple folk never 


ee : Rhodenbaugh for the Courier-Journal 
Workmen are living in trailer camps in Charlestown; sanitation is a problem 


agined. Until recently when Indiana’s mar- 
riage laws were tightened, Jeffersonville, aaa seat, 
was Louisville’s Gretna Green and large ee 
“Marriage Parlor: Open Day and Night” still ot its 
wide main street. Highly visible among the towns ac 
tivities are those connected with a large depot of the 
quartermaster corps of the U. S. Army. 

In the central hall of the old red brick courthouse at 
Jeffersonville, a black band high above my head ne 
the peak of the great flood of 1937. Ten or twelve miles 
up the river is Charlestown to which the last census gave 
fewer than a thousand people, and which is now the 
center of a teeming enterprise that has shaken the lives of 


people for sixty miles around. 


could have im 


CHARLESTOWN WOKE UP ONE SEPTEMBER MORNING TO DIs- 
cover that all that it had heard about itself was true—and 
then some. For months surveyors had been all over the 

lace and strange people around asking questions. A lot 
of folks had snapped at offers to sell their not-so-good 
land lying between the railroad and the river. All sorts of 
tall tales had been in the wind, but the tallest of all per- 
sisted and was true. In little old Charlestown the fabulous 
Dupont de Nemours Company was to build for the fed- 
eral government a great smokeless powder plant, just how 


big no one really knew. Charlestown had been tapped by — 
destiny because of the availability of cheap land adjacent — 


to the railroad, its relative proximity to a large city, Louis- 
ville, and widespread unemployment in the vicinity. 
Labor, drawn from the surrounding country within a 
radius of forty miles, was to be recruited through the 
Kentucky and Indiana State Employment Services. 


Charlestown heard all this but never really grasped it~ 


until the day the fence came to town, in- 


the fence came truckloads of husky 
workmen who, in a few phantasmagori- 
cal days, put up the whole thing, miles 
of steel posts and hog-tight mesh, capped 
with five strands of barbed wire. The 
goings-on of those days left Charlestown 
with its eyes permanently popped. 

The plant, as first conceived, was a 
$25,000,000 construction job, but this fig- 
ure soon was doubled and may be upped 
again by another $25,000,000. On the 
mid-November day when I was there, 
construction—scattered one-story frame 
buildings on concrete bases—was going 
full blast with 7,500 men at work. The 
peak, with 16,000 men, will be reached 
on December 15. Some units are sched- 
uled to operate in May 1941, with full 
operation due the following October. 
The Dupont contract with the federal 
government, supervised by the army, 
covers the construction of the plant and 
Its operation for a year. What happens 
after that is guesswork. Operation may 
continue in whole or in part, or the 
tee es 5 shut up lock, ‘stock anti 
barrel with only a sma 2 
ing 4 for nas eae encica” el 
case the property belongs to the Uni 
States and the (Continued on page a 
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gencies. In any 


Organized Labor and Defense 


by BEULAH AMIDON 


In strange contrast to the British—whose labor leadership in an hour of 
trial is universally applauded in this country—our press, our Congress, and 
many of our administrative officials are not encouraging the participation 
of organized labor in formulating industrial defense policies. Miss Amidon 
reports on a crucial dilemma in today’s preparedness effort. 


| ‘THE PRESENT EMERGENCY HAS DRAMATIZED ONCE MORE THE 
svalue of industrial peace. In this country’s factories, great 


and small, on which democracy’s cause throughout the 


\world increasingly depends, the wheels must turn, the 


ifurnaces glow without interruption, two shifts, three 
ishifts a day, if our vast production effort is to go for- 
ward. Present indications are that American resources and 


»ability to organize can develop and coordinate raw mate- 
‘rials, plant capacity, transportation to meet the demand, 
{if—“If we can have industrial peace.” 


It is in the field of labor relations that this country 


always has lagged behind other industrial nations. Today 
this failure in dealing with human, as compared with 
/ technical, problems holds a real threat to the development 
of the defense program. Even more serious, however, is 
_ the attempt in some quarters to use “labor situations” as a 
) pretext for curtailing labor’s rights. Proposals to “curb 
labor” are being put forward by business leaders and in 
' Congress, the most radical to date being the suggestion of 
| Congressman Cox of Georgia, that “striking in a defense 


. job is the same as treason, and ought to be treated the 
” 
' same. 


The attitudes and anxieties of organized labor in regard 


to the defense program emerged from the speeches, dis- 


cussions, and resolutions of the two labor conventions 
which met in late November. One of the great obstacles 
to successful industrial relations at this time was high- 
lighted by these simultaneous meetings, miles apart geo- 
graphically and even more remote from one another in 
program and point of view. The Congress of Industrial 
Organizations convened in Atlantic City, N. J., the 
American Federation of Labor in New Orleans. 

- The CIO, holding its third convention in the same 
meeting place where, five years ago, its founding unions 
“walked out” of the AFL, was saved from a split in its 
own ranks only by self control, vision, and good sense on 
the part of Sidney Hillman and the unions for which he 


spoke. It was taken for granted that John L, Lewis would 


| 


step down from the presidency, in fulfillment of his 


pledge to do so if President Roosevelt were re-elected. 
The result of his political activities was a sharp cleavage 
within the CIO, the division being between the left-wing 
unions, who had followed Lewis and the communist 


“party line” in the campaign, and the pro-New Deal or- 
ganizations, whose increasing reliance on Hillman’s lead- 
ership had long rankled with the CIO chief. The threat 
of an open split was increased by Lewis himself, who 
made a scathing attack on the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, and, in effect, invited Sidney Hillman’s organi- 
zation to “get out.” Had Amalgamated leaders accepted 
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this suggestion, several unions—including the textile and 
rubber workers—would have gone with them, as would 
sections of the steel, aluminum, automobile, and other 
groups. Sidney Hillman hastened to Atlantic City from 
his desk in the Defense Commission. Philip Murray, 
Scottish-born vice-president of the United Mine Workers 
and head of the Steel Workers Organizing Committee, 
was persuaded to accept the presidency. It is understood 
that he received assurances from Lewis that he would 
have a free hand as CIO head. But while Murray has 
never shared Lewis’s sympathy with left-wing unionism, 
no wholesale “purge” is to be expected. Any changes in 
personnel will be made one by one, and without fanfare. 
The convention adopted a resolution rejecting “policies 
emanating from totalitarianism, dictatorships, and foreign 
ideologies such as Nazism, communism, and fascism.” 
The resolution was more general than many of the dele- 
gates desired. It is significant that it was not included 
among the “Important Resolutions” published by The 
CIO News, though it was the headlined news in Steel 
Labor, organ of the SWOC. 

The American Federation ot Labor convention passed 
a much more vigorous anti-communist resolution. But in 
the AFL, racketeering, not “the party line,” is the urgent 
internal issue. And on this question, little progress was 
made. A number of delegates, outstanding among them 
David Dubinsky, head of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union which recently left the CIO and re- 
turned to the AFL fold, urged that the executive council 
be given authority to remove union leaders found guilty 
of racketeering practices, if the union itself failed to act. 
But in spite of numerous front-page “incidents,” culmin- 
ating in the Scalise scandal, the convention went no fur- 
ther than to authorize the council to “use all its influence” 
to bring about the removal of dishonest union leaders; 
and to urge AFL affiliates to amend their constitutions 
so as to provide for discipline of such officials. 


Labor Views With Alarm 


THE DISCUSSIONS OF ORGANIZED LABOR AND THE DEFENSE PRO- 
gram in the conventions continued the criticisms and de- 
bates which began long before these national meetings. 
No American groups, perhaps, have been more out- 
spoken than the unions in their scorn of dictatorship 
abroad, and their readiness to “go all out” in defense of 
the American way of life. But labor is concerned lest, 
in the name of “national defense,” democratic institutions 
and practices suffer, and the totalitarian influences within 
our borders be given free rein. This fear is well grounded. 
For exanaple, the National Association of Manufacturers 
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Bishop in the St. Louis Star-Times 


So Near and Yet So Far. 


on December 4 made public a report approved by its 
Resolutions Committee, which includes 109 industrial ex- 
ecutives from twenty-eight states. This report demands a 
rewriting of the labor act and the wage-hour law to 
“speed up defense production” and “obtain the most 
value for taxpayers who foot the bill,” and, further, that 
“the status quo in bargaining relationships . . . be main- 
tained as long as the preparedness program is a major 
national policy.” 

Labor also has viewed with alarm the tendency of 
many industrialists to put the question of profit ahead 
of defense needs. Thus, in spite of the disastrous French 
and British experience, many big corporations are deaf to 
the suggestion of immediate plant expansion, even with 
government aid, fearing a drop in 
profits when the-emergency ends. Even 
with government aid, there is resistance 
to government plans, and insistence on 
plant locations where they will be most | 
profitable “after the emergency,” with 
little regard for public interest. Much 
difficulty is being encountered in work- 
ing out a scheme of priorities as be- 
tween defense orders for combat and 
training planes, and the more profit- 
able orders for commercial transport 
planes, in spite of Great Britain’s ur- 


Labor Relations Act, notably Bethlehem Steel and Ford. 

Sidney Hillman, labor member of the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission, announced in mid-October 
that firms violating the Wagner act and other labor legis- 
lation would be refused defense contracts. He made pub- 
lic a letter from Attorney General Robert Jackson which 
stated flatly that NLRB findings were “binding and con- 
clusive” on other governmental agencies. Organized labor 
was jubilant. But the jubilation was short lived. Appear- 
ing before the Smith committee, created by the House of 
Representatives to investigate the NLRB, Attorney Gen- 
eral Jackson a few days later explained that “it was not 
the intention to pass on any question of policy as to the 


awarding of contracts or the withholding of contracts for — 


violation of the Labor Relations Act.” Assistant Secre- 
tary of War Patterson summed up the army’s defense 
purchasing policies thus: “We don’t make and we have 
not to date made, the matter of prospective contractors’ 
disputes with the Labor Board the determining element 
in the award of contracts. If the matter came to our at- 
tention, it would only be one of the factors-to be taken 
into account.” William S. Knudsen, chief of the NDAC 
production division, commented on the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s letter to Mr. Hillman: “I think that’s going too 
far. Certainly the Defense Commission has no authority 
and does not want to undertake the job of enforcing the 
labor laws.” 

This “backing-water” on the part of government spokes- 
men, while reassuring to big industrialists, stirred re- 
sentment in labor circles, the more so since events have 
proved that they defined far more exactly than did the 
labor commissioner the working policy in regard to de- 
fense contracts. Bethlehem Steel continues to receive the 
lion’s share of the army and navy steel orders; and two 
days after the election came the announcement of a 
$122,000,000 contract to Ford. 

NDAC spokesmen point out that the factor often 
overlooked in labor’s criticism of the award of contracts 
is the question of capacity. If the de- 
fense program is to go forward, they 
state, it must make use of the present 
capacity to produce certain basic ma- 
terials. Thus Midvale, Carnegie-Illinois, 
and Bethlehem are today the only con- 
cerns equipped to turn out some essen- 


. 


Nor in the drive to build s ps—vitally 
necessary to the defense of thi ; country - 


and of Britain—is there a single vacant 


way in this country’s shipyards. Under 


its public trust, NDAC sp ék, 
esm 
gent need, and the needs of our own Vis Ary argue, the ‘Defense Comins se 
army and navy. bd ESS mission must 


ZAG, f take into account capacity to produce — 


Defense Contracts and Labor Laws 


More SPECIFICALLY, LABOR IS CONCERNED 
lest by awarding defense contracts to 
industries frankly anti-union in policies 
7" and practices the government become 
_ their partner in weakening existing 
labor legislation, and breaking down 
established labor | ards. The con- 
ee ee) oma ¥ . 
; - troversy ae point has centered in 
the award of contracts to firms found 


‘ 
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as of the National = Behind 


and speed of production, as well 
conformity to labor law. oe 


sees it: “If the government wi ise 
to be blackmailed by lamba ed 
labor corporations; if it will firmly ir 
sist ON contracts being executed ‘ine 
_Uons will dare to refuse defense b: 

ness. They will all take the 3 
course of obeying the law.” 


tial types of steel and of armor plate. — 


_ A recent CIO News editorial dealt 
with this point, as one wing of labor _ 
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Another source of uneasiness in labor circles is the fact 
hat increase in employment is lagging behind the increase 
n industrial production. The climbing curve of industrial 
activity reached the nation’s all-time high in October 
(127), substantially above the previous peak of 115, 
reached in 1929. But in the same month employment stood 
at 109, one point under the 1929 employment peak of 
110. The wider spread today between curves of produc- 
ion and employment is due in part to the increase in 
adult population, but a much more significant factor is 
che increased productivity of labor. Thus October saw 
an output of 6,461,898 net tons of steel ingots, the high- 
=st monthly production in the history of the steel indus- 
‘ry; yet steel’s total employment, including white collar 
workers, was 35,000 below the industry’s highest employ- 
ment peak, reached in 1937. Labor spokesmen view as 
“fantastic” the Secretary of Labor’s campaign statement 
chat September 1941 will show an increase of approxi- 
mately six million jobs under the stimulus of the defense 
orogram. They hold that two and a half to three mil- 
ion will be nearer the mark. The estimate of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board is four million by 
June 1941. The CIO’s unemployment figure for Septem- 
ser 1940 (the last month for which employment statistics 
are available) is 9,115,000; the AFL figure for the same 
month is 8,544,000, including those on WPA work relief. 
Given this situation, labor resents the growing agitation 
n management circles for longer hours, holding that a 
sharp upswing in employment should come first, with a 
decrease in relief rolls as a result of defense spending. 

Along with labor’s conviction that the defense pro- 
zram should put to work the maximum number of men 
and women that it can use, goes the belief that labor 
should have a substantial share in defense profits. This 
means more than an increase in wages to keep pace with 
the rising cost of living. “Industry is doing better than 
break even,” argue the workers, “why shouldn’t we?” The 
iast issue of The Economic Outlook, a CIO monthly “sur- 
vey of current economic facts from labor’s point of view,” 
carries a table of the net earnings of forty-three corpora- 
ions for the first nine months of 1940 as compared with 
he same period a year ago, compiled from their own 
sublished statements. The Outlook points out that the 
only one to show a decrease, Chrysler Motors, the net 
sarnings of which dropped from $31,403,118 to $30,706,- 
)94, deducted from its 1940 earnings the sum of $14,000,- 
)00 for ae x “twice the amount set aside in the corres- 
onding 1939 period.” Of the rest of the list, one (Her- 
cules Powder) shows a 3 percent increase in profits; two 
‘Owens Hlinois Glass and Wheeling Steel), 8 percent; 
he increases enjoyed by the other thirty-nine range from 
Hl percent for Timken Roller Bearing and Allis Chalmers, 


o 202 percent for Bethlehem, 217 percent for Glenn. 


Martin Aircraft, 417 percent for Allegheny-Ludlum Steel, 
60 percent for U. S. Steel, and 2130 percent for Jones and 
uaughlin. No figures are cited to show the return on 
nvestment the 1940 figures represent. But as compared 
vith such flat gains, an increase of 2 cents an hour (4 
ercent) in the basic wage rates of aluminum workers, 
even an increase of 12!4 cents (25 percent) at Vultee 
\ircraft, is not impressive to labor. , 

This growing feeling that labor is getting “the little 
nd of the stick” is intensified by dissatisfaction with con- 
jitions in certain of the defense industry towns. Reports 
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Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post Dispatch 


Patriotism Is a Noted Refuge 


of major activity in navy yards, arsenals, centers of the 
shipbuilding, automobile, aluminum, aircraft, steel, ex- 
plosives, and other key industries have brought an influx 
of migrant labor which the public employment service 
seems helpless to divert or to handle [see “Growing Pains 
of Defense” by Gertrude Springer, in this issue]. While 
the demand for certain skills has led to the lowering 
of the hiring age limits in some occupations, it also has 
led to the breakdown of many traditional crafts into 
quickly learned processes, constituting a threat to the 
monopoly of skill enjoyed for years by some of the craft 
unions. The shortsighted policies which caused these 
unions to limit the number of apprentices or to refuse 
to accept apprentices during the ‘last decade have helped 
bring about the “dilution of skill” which they resent to- 
day. This resentment is intensified by the fact that the 
training-within-industry program of the NDAC, designed 
to help industry itself develop a supply of semi-skilled 
and skilled workers, is under the direction of two dol- 
lar-a-year men, Channing R. Dooley of Socony-Vacuum, 
and Walter Dietz of Western Electric. One of these di- 
rectors, the unions feel, should have been chosen from 
labor ranks. The suggestion seems reasonable, though it 
masks a practical difficulty—the necessity under any such 
set-up of choosing two men, one from AFL and one from 
CIO, and then reconciling their conflicting points of 
view. 


The Problem of Housing 

‘THE HOUSING SITUATION IN DEFENSE COMMUNITIES Is ACUTE, 
and adds to labor’s impatience with the present organiza- 
tion of the whole defense program. Such a situation as that 
in Quincy, Mass., is typical. Here there long has been a 
shortage of decent low cost housing. Now the Fore 
River Shipyard, a Bethlehem Steel subsidiary, is busy night 
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han $300,000,000. 


and day, with contracts totaling more t 4 
it expects 


It now has a labor force of 8,700. By spring; 1 ot 
to add 10,000 more. Already the trafic and parking prob- 
: heir families 


lems are acute as workers, unable to house t I 
are forced 


at rentals they can afford to pay in Quincy, C 
to go farther and farther afield for living quarters. T a 
housing question is in the hands of the local Detense 
Council, largely made up of Chamber of Commerce 
representatives whose first concern is to protect real es- 
tate values. Fearing a “deflation” such as it suffered after 
the first World War, the community intends to “get 
while the getting is good.” Many workers are being noti- 
fied by their landlords that they will have to accept sub- 
stantial increases in rent, buy their own homes, or leave 
Quincy. At the same time, there is a determined effort 
to hold the new housing to a minimum. In spite of local 
policy, however, plans are under way for 1,000 units of 
“defense housing” in this area, primarily for Fore River 
workers. A comparable situation of acute housing need 
is to be found in Camden, Birmingham, Baltimore, 
Bridgeport, and the rest of the towns and cities which 
have key enterprises in their midst or on their fringes. 
Labor holds that too many agencies are “pecking at the 
housing problem,” that there is not adequate federal lead- 
ership, that local policy for the most part is shortsighted 
and selfish, and that in many instances those shaping 
the “housing programs” are more concerned with real 
estate values than with the welfare of the workers on 
which, in the last analysis, the speed and efficiency of the 
whole defense -effort depends. 


Can Labor Unite? 

LABOR IS LESS EFFECTIVE THAN IT SHOULD BE IN HELPING 
solve some of these problems because of the present di- 
vision in its own ranks. Neither AFL nor CIO spokesmen 
appear to realize how seriously this split weakens the ef- 
fectiveness of organized labor as an influence on govern- 
ment and on public opinion in general. The long distance 
bickering during the recent conventions, with Lewis 
deriding “old lady Green,” and Green, Woll, and Frey 
fulminating over “the rebel unions” tended not only to 
widen the breach between the two factions but to dis- 
credit both in the eyes of the public. Nor does the pros- 
pect of “getting together” seem bright. AFL spokesmen 
are glib with charges that “Lewis is the chief foe of labor 
peace,” and the CIO is equally quick to charge the AFL 
with “bad faith” in its expressed desire for reunion. Both 
sides realize that all this is largely “window dressing.” 
The stubborn issue of “jurisdiction” remains. The CIO, 
both leadership and rank and file, will not compromise 
with this issue, which, they hold, would undo their work 
of the last five years by breaking up the big industrial or- 
ganizations into craft groups, and halting the organization 
of the semi-skilled and the unskilled workers in the 
mass production industries for whom there is no real 
place in the AFL scheme of things. Nor could present 
AFL leadership accept the CIO pattern of unionism 
which wold threaten the jobs of labor officials long am 
customed to prestige, authority, and comfortable salaries 
So far, no one has come forward with a formula for 
breaking this deadlock. Time and technological develop- 
ment seem to be on the side of industrial unionism. Wil- 
liam Green, reelected AFL president for a seventeenth 


term, stated, on the closing day of the convention: “J. 
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believe that there exists among the men who work in the 
mines, mills, and factories, the men who have been drafted 
‘nto the nation’s service, a deep and const aN aei aa 
for unity in the labor movement.” And he added, I will, 
with all charity, devote my energy to bringing about 
peace in the labor movement 1n the coming year. But 
a report adopted at Atlantic City reads, in part: 


Unity in the labor movement can be accomplished only if 
the unions in the CIO can continue to organize the unor- 
ganized workers in the mass production and basic industries 
along industrial lines. And it must be all inclusive. It must 
protect and include all the organizations 1n the CIO. | 

The millions of newly organized workers are the pride of 
the CIO and the proof of the effectiveness of the principles 
of the CIO. Not one must be abandoned to the cavillings 
of jurisdictional claims of craft unions and the prevalent 
racketeering within the AFL. In short, every affiliated organ- 
yzation of the CIO must be chartered and included in any 
new united labor body that may develop. 


As an implied alternative to another effort to “iron 
things out” over the conference table through negotiating 
committees, the report suggests “a joint convention of all 
labor organizations, including those of the AFL, the Rail- 
road Brotherhoods, and the CIO, with jurisdictional dif- 
ferences to be adjusted in such a convention.” 

Whether or not this conference could be brought to- 
gether, or find any common ground for “adjustment” 
if it met, is not clear at this time. Meanwhile, the CIO 
is embarking on a large scale organization drive, with 
the Ford Motor Company, the greatest anti-union strong- 
hold today, as its first objective. Such a drive, if it suc- 
ceeds, will add enormously to the strength and influence 
of the CIO in the next effort toward labor peace, what- 
ever form that takes. 

But labor’s immediate concern is less with this funda- 
mental problem than with the issues thrown. into relief 
by the defense drive—wages, hours, conditions of work, 
and the direction of the defense effort itself. 


Strikes and Strike Settlements 


As THIS IS WRITTEN COMES NEWS OF THE SETTLEMENT OF 
the most serious stoppage that has occurred in a defense 
industry—the 12-day strike involving the 4,000 employes 
of the Vultee Aircraft Company. The settlement raised 
the minimum wage from 50 to 6244 cents an hour 
with provision for arbitration of all disputes arising Be: 
tween management and labor during the sixteen months 
the agreement runs. The plant is located on the edge of 
Los Angeles, in the heart of low wage, “open shop” 
southern California. < 
Vultee wage levels were about the same as those of 
other west coast plane makers, though they were lower 
than Boeing and slightly lower than Lockheed. But the 
wage issue was almost wholly obscured, locally and in 
the press, by the fact that the strike was led by Wynd- 
ham Mortimer of Detroit, whose reputation as a “ ve s 
liner” is sufficiently well established to raise the =dritened 
issue whenever he appears in a “labor situation.” Em- 
ployer and workers reached an early agreement ‘apes 
it was the question of arbitra . ee 
strike. The final settlement w 
timer, but by R. J. Thomas, 
tomobile Workers (CIO) w 
He flew to California fro 


: ages; 
tion which prolonged the 
as negotiated, not by Mor- 
president of the United Au- 
hich had organized the plant. 
m Atlantic City, under orders 
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‘irom the new CIO president, it was rumored at the 
convention, to “get out there and clean up that Vultee 
imess.” 

But for one “situation” in defense industry which 
rreached the front pages, there have been a dozen quietly 
composed “behind the scenes.” In many instances Sidney 
HHillman’s division of the NDAC has served as inter- 
omediary between the unions and the employers, some- 
mes proceeding informally, through its own members, 
psometimes calling on the conciliation service of the La- 
(bor Department. Of 209 peaceful settlements during the 
first five months of the defense effort, 50 percent included 
wage increases which ranged from 2 to 15 cents an hour, 
‘and about a third included other gains for the workers, 
such as vacations with pay, or improved seniority rules. 
>But when a strike occurs in a defense industry, as it 
vdid at Vultee, or at the aluminum plant at New Kings- 
ton, Pa., where the wheels stopped for five working days, 
then there is a hysterical demand for legislation to pro- 
vhibit strikes, to establish “compulsory arbitration,” or to 
“regulate unions.” The alternative to such radically un- 
democratic steps is the intelligent use of workable machin- 
ery for handling disputes which threaten to interfere 
vwith production. 


Agencies of Industrial Peace 


‘THE FACT THAT THERE HAS BEEN A NOTABLE INCREASE IN 
union membership and in the number of employer-union 
agreements in recent years, that this country now has a 
‘National Labor Relations Act, safeguarding labor’s right 
‘to organize, a Fair Labor Standards Act, fixing minimum 
‘rates of pay for large groups of workers and establishing 
‘maximum hours beyond which these workers must be 
‘paid overtime, that a Walsh-Healy act protects workers 
in plants with government contracts, that the National 
‘Mediation Board is successful in keeping the peace on 
the railroads, that some states have set up “little labor 
boards” and that there are also state and local media- 
tion boards and industrial arbitration panels—all these 
gains in unionization, in legislation and administration 
make the situation of today very different from that con- 
‘fronting labor and industry twenty-five years ago. But 
like all new things, the public agencies in this field are 
still in the experimental stage and many of them, not- 
ably the National Labor Relations Board, have encoun- 
‘tered widespread misunderstanding and resistance. 

For months the work of the Board has been blocked 
by a one-to-one deadlock. With the appointment of a new 
chairman, NLRB is going through a period of major 
reorganization. The old board was charged by the AFL, 
almost from the beginning, with being “pro-CIO,” though 
the record shows that its decisions were substantially 
fifty-fifty as between labor’s two warring camps. Now, 
even before the newly constituted board has held a single 
hearing, some CIO leaders express lack of confidence in its 
functioning, even going so far as to hold that “the act 
might as well be repealed. This board doesn’t understand 
industrial unionism.” 

But even if all the agencies established for the ad- 
ministration of labor laws in the last seven years were 
functioning smoothly, some additional machinery might 
be needed in order to avoid strikes, stoppages, and un- 
necessary friction in a period of violent readjustments. 
Various proposals have been put forward. As a substitute 
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for the attempts to make striking a crime (the device of 
the dictators) it has been proposed that the principle of the 
Railroad Labor Disputes Act be applied to all industrial 
controversies. This was suggested by William M. Leiser- 
son, now a member of the National Labor Relations 
Board, then on the National Mediation Board, in an ar- 
ticle published by Survey Graphic in March 1937. The sug- 
s¢sfion was revived and elaborated recently in a widely 
discussed editorial in The New York Post. The Post sum- 
marizes its proposal thus: 


1. The President shall appoint a new three-man board of 
mediation as an extension of the established United States 
Conciliation Service. 


2. Both labor federations, the AFL and the CIO, shall join 
with the National Association of Manufacturers and the 
United States Chamber of Commerce in a campaign to write 
a new clause into all existing labor contracts, and all new 
contracts, authorizing the board of mediation to step into 
all labor disputes with an offer of its good services. 


3. The new clause shall empower the board to ask both sides 
to avoid strike or lockout for a stated period, say thirty days, 
during which time the facts can be studied, a plan of agree- 
ment worked out, and public opinion thereby ranged on the 
one side or the other. 


The editorial comments: “It is in the atmosphere of vol- 
untary agreement ... that fears subside and understand- 
ing is won... . To start with a new law is dangerous. 


(Continued on page 45) 


From The Philadelphia Inquirer 
No Smoking—Please! 
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“Cows don’t make a country. It’s the people,” 
coming of cattle and fences to the cotton country. 


i k i hriveled crossroad L th 
ae rh heed is fail of the new agriculture in the fertile Black Belt Prairie 


AAA Photo 


s store whose customers had vanished with the 


No Room in Green Pastures 


by GEORGE C. STONEY 


In another in his important series of articles on the South in Transition, 
Mr. Stoney tells the story of the amazing growth of the beef and dairy 


industry in the Black Belt. As fat herds and pillared mansions adorn a_ 


rural landscape once noted for cotton fields and croppers’ shacks, a 
southern question still remains: What’s to become of the displaced people? 


Ir Is GREEN—GREEN AS YOU GO WEST FROM UNION SpRINGS 
across central Alabama; green as you curve around Mont- 
_gomery and through Selma and Livingston to the Mis- 
sissippi line; green on north through Macon and Colum- 
bus to Tupelo, where red hills shut in on greenness near 
the border of Tennessee. It is one continuous crescent of 
pasture land, thirty miles wide and three hundred miles 
long, with lone cedars and black oaks for shade, and 
thousands of cattle upon it, their white muzzles half bur- 
ied in thick stands of grass. 

This is the famous Black Prairie Belt. For over a hun- 
dred years it was the South’s leading cotton producing sec- 
tion. Only a freshly turned terrace curving black over a 
ridge, or the glimpse of blackness between the rows of a 
very occasional patch of cctton or corn now reveals the 
reason for its name. This is becoming a grassland country 
for beef cattle, for mule breeding, for dairying—one to 
rival Kentucky’s blue grasses in quality; one to challenge 
the Wisconsin milkshed, for grazing is continuous here 
ten or eleven months a year; one to challenge the Texas 
plains, for here an animal can be supported on one or two 
acres, instead of the fifteen to thirty required out there. 

“Ten years ago you couldn’t get out of sight of a cotton 
patch, no matter whichaway you went,” a planter friend 
commented as we drove from Montgomery toward his 
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6,000-acre place in Lowndes County. Now one can drive 


for miles, as we did that day, without seeing a stalk. On © 


my friend’s plantation the changes are as marked. A few 
patches handled by wage hands on their own time pro- 
duce all the cotton grown on the place. Slopes and 
meadows, once cotton fields, are in pasture, or oats, or 
silage. Beyond the garden we could see Johnson grass hay 
being cut and stacked with tractors. The old house has 
been repaired. Its newly painted Corinthian columns are 


smooth and proud now as they must have been eighty-- 


seven years ago when they first looked down the meadow. 
All along the prairie belt there are signs of change. 
Several little towns have weekly stockyard sales. Mont- 


gomery and Selma have continuous ones, doing a volume ~ 


of business that is making them important to national 
trade. New houses of cattle traders—modern as the ad- 
vertisements in women’s magazines—are going up on the 
edges of the prairie towns. Silos have become a part of 
the landscape. 
Jerseys replace the white-face i rr 
ee as Ree d beef cattle in the pastures. 
as regularly as do the R.F.D. mail boxes. 

It is a little like the old days—for those who have the 
money to go into the business—those days when this 3,- 
000,000-acre fertile crescent was King Cotton’s private. pre- 
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West across the line in Mississippi, black 


racks for milk cans appear almost 
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serve. Early in the 1800’s its gummy black soil attracted 
planters to move with their gangs of slaves from worn 
out lands in eastern Virginia and the Carolinas. No fer- 
tilizer was needed to make each black acre produce up to 
a bale of cotton. It took only work. Was the soil stiff? 
There were strong Black Hands to break it. Did the soil 
push up Johnson grass in damnable luxuriance? There 
were patient Black Hands to hoe it. And there were quick 
Black Hands, plentiful Black Hands, to pick the cotton 


that put up the colonnades of those plantation houses, 


some of them now receiving their first coat of paint in 


twenty-five years. 


This dark land finally began to wear thin, to turn gray, 


to leach white along the ridges and leave wide scabby 
places where today even the Johnson grass cannot find a 
living. Black Hands had to move faster to work it at a 
_ profit. There were plenty for the task. In the prairie sec- 
tions of these eighteen counties there were, and are today, 


from two to twelve times as many Negroes as there are 


' white people. 


The Cotton Squeeze 


“IT TOOK THE BOLL WEEVIL TO MAKE US QUIT TEARING UP 
our land,” my planter friend went on as we walked 


; across fields he had, by careful terracing and phosphating, 


restored to usefulness as pastures. And pointing to the 
blades of Johnson grass, he added: “It makes me laugh 


_ now to think how hard we fought this grass, and it the 
very thing that saved us in the end.” 


Creeping across the Mexican border and across Texas 


_and Louisiana, year by year eating its way, the weevil 


reached the black prairies in 1911. By 1914 it had cut the 


cotton yield from a million and a quarter bales to less 


than 300,000. Whole square miles of it were left standing, 
not worth the picking. Thousands of Black Hands moved 
north to hand-hungry war industries. Hundreds of plant- 
ers were forced into bankruptcy. Johnson grass grew high 
between the rows. ; 
Lands were sold to farmers from Kentucky, Illinois, 
and Missouri, attracted by the tall grass that grew so 
much like that on their home acres. The stiffness of their 
new lands tricked these newcomers. Their ambitions for 
a cattle business were thwarted by ticks, by disease, and 
by an undeveloped market. A few of them did stick it 


The abandoned cabin of a cotton family, fence in foreground—and the = 
newly painted Corinthian columns of a restored Black Belt farm home : 


out and established, with some of the older residents, the 
beginning of today’s hay, dairy and beef cattle business. 

Most of the planters somehow hung on, growing corn 
enough to keep alive their mules and their hogs and their 
Black Hands. They learned to poison the weevil and, 
when the war pushed cotton to 40 cents a pound, they 
could grow cotton in spite of him. But the squeeze was 
en. In the old days it often took until November to ma- 
ture a cotton crop. That tempo was too slow for weevil 
time. Cotton had to be pushed out of the ground and 
picked before he had time to destroy it entirely. Land 
must be pushed harder. Black Hands must be pushed 
harder. In 1923 cotton brought 31 cents a pound. In 1925 
it sold for 22.6 cents a pound. In 1926 it was worth 15 
cents a pound. More of the old plantation families moved 
to town, renting their land to agents who, by cheating 
the black land and the Black Hands, hoped to make a 
living on a cheating market. 

In the early 1930’s cotton dropped to a nickel a pound. 
No use buying fertilizer or expensive seed. Tenants were 
given a few pounds of fat back and left to scratch as best 
they could. If they made anything, the boss man got half. 
If they did not, they got the cabins free. Both boss man 
and Black Hand lived on the credit, or the charity, (re- 
spectively) of townsfolk. The Red Cross fed thousands 
during those early depression years. 


For a Young Man, Hope 


RIGHT IN THE MIDDLE OF THIS DISMAL TIME, A YOUNG MAN 
of twenty-nine, who lives near Boligee, Ala., told me he 
bought twenty-five beef cattle on credit. He rented a 
couple of hundred acres, again on credit, and started in 
the cattle business. Now he has over three hundred head, 
all paid for, and operates several thousand acres of rented 
land, using his own tractors and teams. 

Over in Noxubee County, Miss., another young man 
bought a dozen milk cows that same year, again on credit. 
He put them on a stretch of undeveloped pasture and 
began selling their milk to the local condensery. This 
summer he showed me the 1,100-acre plantation he has 
almost completed paying for, and the hundred Jersey cows 
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that have made his continuous prosperity possible. 

While these fellows have been exceptionally fortunate, 
dozens of other farmers I have talked with credit their 
solvency to the fact that they turned in time to cattle. 
Insurance companies, falling heir to much land during 
the depression, fenced in their black acres for pasture and 
have been realizing satisfactory dividends. In 1930 the 
Alabama Experiment Station set up a test farm especially 
for the black belt. A worn out, eroded plantation was 
chosen, a thousand acres of typical prairie land. Since 
then it has been worked with a budget for fertilizers, 
labor, and stock, that a reasonably well financed planter 
might follow. In 1940 there are pastures here that support 
two cows to the acre, and fields that grow three mowings, 
or an aggregate of thirteen feet of Johnson grass hay a 
year. Tested, practical information put out from this sta- 
tion by its hard-headed director has done much to swing 
slower moving planters away from cotton. 

So there is a new breath in the black prairies. Young 
fellows are staying on the farms, seeing a future in the 
thing. It is an expansive, challenging business. It takes 
scientific knowledge; it takes machinery; it is something 
a man must put his mind as well as his muscles to. 
Though there are still many plantations where cotton is 
the sole cash crop, the number is dwindling. Reasons are: 
the government’s acreage reduction; the decreasing fer- 
tility of their acres; the lack of capital to go on another 
year; the presence of cattlemen, ready to rent the places 
as pastures. 

Black belt farmers, along with those in the Tennessee 
Valley, are gradually adopting an intelligent system of 
agriculture: one planned to build up rather than tear 
down the land; one which produces a product that is sell- 
ing at a price unsustained by government subsidy; one 
which gives the landowner a profit. There is one important 
difference —In the Tennessee Valley Authority’s planning 
we found the Little Man provided for, to some degree at 
least. In planning for the prairies the Little Man—the 
Black Hands—seems to have been all but forgotten. 


America’s Enclosure Movement 


As YOU DRIVE BACK THROUGH THE PRAIRIES, ROLLING UP AND 


s cattle busin 
eed nobody hoei 


a compet 


tractors and twelve men, and its income was multiplied. 


Perhaps no farms in the prairies are more efficiently run 
than those of the Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, several thousand acres 1n parcels scattered over 
six counties. One farm I visited used to care for a hundred 
and four families. Now a manager and ten Negro day 
laborers do all the work required for its beef herd. 

Such newcomers can, and do, rid themselves of the 


unwanted tenants without a great 


the families on insurance company operated farms, are 
better off than they were before. Older planters are held 


back not only by a lifetime spent in the cotton rut, but — 
also by the fact that on their places are Black Hands that | 
have served them for a lifetime, and perhaps their fathers — 
before. Many landlords are keeping tenants long after it~ 


would have been to their economic advantage to clear the 


place of all save a few young ones to be trained as tractor 


drivers and cattle handlers. 


deal of hesitation—_ 
though it should be said that those remaining, especially — 


The practice followed by my Lowndes County planter ~ 
friend is a common one. Not a single family has been ¥ 


deliberately “run off” his plantation, he explained. They — 


may stay on, rent free, keeping their cabin and their 
garden spot. They may grow a few acres of cotton if 
they can get the seeds and the mule to plow them with. 
He cannot supply these, nor does he give them “furnish,” 
the regular rations landlords usually dole out to croppers 
during the winter. This means, then, that if tenants can- 
not get a loan for these things from the Farm Security 
Administration, or enough day labor from the planter or 


from neighbors, or if they cannot get on WPA, or receive — 


some surplus commodities from relief, they must leave 
the plantation or go hungry. Though my friend and the 
many other landlords who follow this practice have the 
best of intentions, these families are literally “starved off 
the place.” 


“And when one of them leaves,” another planter told — 


me, “I pull down that cabin just as fast as I can before 


anybody else moves in. I tell you it makes a man feel — 


sick, like trying to get rid of a litter of mongrel pups. No, 
it’s harder. You can drown dogs.” 3h4 
No good speaking emotionally. Let’s consider the 


cattle, with developed pastures, a permanent hay crop to 


_ tend, the growing of winter feed and silage—all the labor-_ 


consuming and money-saving things recommended by the 
experts—will require but one fifth the adult labor supply 
(no cotton picking for the children) that the same 
used when even half-heartedly cropped to cotton 
dlord, however benevolent, if he is producing be 
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fig- 


ures. Experience through the belt indicates that a planta-— 
tion of 1,000 acres turned to the scientific production of 


| 

\warnings went unheeded. “England swarmed with va- 
pgrants.” Wars and plagues relieved the situation only tem- 
porarily. Not until the discovery of new worlds revolu- 
itionized England’s commercial life was any solution 


found. The hundred years between were among Eng- 
pland’s saddest. 


‘The Beginning for Bigger Thomas 


) WHat Is THE EXTENT OF AMERICA’S ENCLOSURE MOVEMENT? 
NAs yet we have only scattered estimates to go on. In 
Lowndes County, Ala., the WPA supervisor estimated 
‘that 5 percent of the farm families are being displaced 
each year. In Dallas County, 535 families were displaced 
rin 1939. In Greene County, between four and five hun- 
idred families cropping last year were not able to find 
»places this spring. In every county I found authorities 
anticipating many more displacements following 1940's 
short crops. 

An old Negro preacher showed me the abandoned re- 
imains of his once prosperous church. In 1912, Planter P. 
thad given this congregation of 240-odd, most of them 
iliving on his plantation, the lumber, bricks, and hinges 
‘for the structure. The congregation put up the building 
)on a square of land he deeded them for ninety-nine years. 
| Two years ago an insurance company took over the prop- 
erty. The preacher was notified to come get his building. 
But the church still sits in the pasture, the grove its mem- 
‘bers planted now makes a shady place for the insurance 
>company’s cattle. The preacher could not find a handful 
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of his members to help with the wrecking. About half of 
them had left during the war, or during the Twenties 
when there was some demand for their Black Hands in 
the North. The rest have moved from one plantation to 
another, drifting over a half dozen counties. 

Where exactly are these later migrants going? “Gone 
up de road. Gone down de road.” These are the vague 
answers their fellows give. During the last few months 
lwundreds of them, especially the men, have set out for 
Birmingham, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Detroit, going north 
again to find work in new war industries. Some few have 
crowded back on the outcroppings of sandy land that 
occasionally break into the black crescent or in the red 
hills beyond the prairie’s edge. But these spots are already 
crowded with desperately poor small white farmers. En- 
croachment by Negroes has been discouraged by mule 
shootings and barn burnings. 

Still more displaced families have scrouged together on 
those plantations owned by absentees who still rent 
through agents to any small patcher who can get up the 
cash. There are a couple of such “Old Jones’ places” in 
each community, gutted by continuous cropping and no 
management, squatting places for reliefers or day laborers 
who somehow save enough from their 50 cents a day 
(prevailing wages in the crescent) to make up the rent. 

Finally and most numerously, these displaced families 
are crowding up about small county seat towns, getting 
on relief, or living on surplus commodities and a few 
odd half dollars from day labor. 

What this shifting, scattering, breaking up of com- 
munity life means, what this lack of a chance to develop 
roots has done and is doing to keep Black Hands just 
that, is painfully obvious. Last spring Richard Wright, 
the brilliant young Negro writer, shocked reading Amer- 
ica with his novel, “Native Son.” It is the story of Bigger 
Thomas, a Mississippi-born Negro migrant who is driven 
to madness and murder by the hopeless, twisted, suffo- 
cating life he finds as a reliefer in a Chicago slum. How 
many Bigger Thomases head north from the black prairies 
each year no one knows. We do know that many more 
Bigger Thomases are finding this same kind of thwart- 
ing existence in small town back alleys and rural slums 
without ever leaving the prairies. 

In 1940, for the fourth consecutive year, cotton and corn 
have been short in the prairies. Excessive and untimely 
rains have been the main cause. But grazing has been 
helped by the rains. One morning in July, following a 


of cotton. It 


week of rain that had drowned out the last hopes of 
making a cotton crop, I talked with a landlord in the 
Sumter County relief station. He had brought the heads 
of thirty-two tenant families there to be certified that day. 
For two years and more he had paid fertilizer and “fur- 
nish” bills without a cent of return. If the county, if the 
government, if somebody could help the families until 
spring, he said, he might be able to get credit enough to 
work a few of them again. How many he would be able 
to handle he could not say. 

Such emergency is general. In all the black belt coun- 
ties I found Farm Demonstration Agents assisting relief 
officers with the applications, channeling help, according 
to local paternal pattern, through the landlord. This last 
year will finish off most of the remaining “all cotton” 
men, they said. Many, lacking the capital to change to 
cattle immediately, have grown into it, continuing to 
plant cotton for the government payments it brings in. 
Many I have heard freely admit: “Take away that triple- 
A check and I wouldn’t grow a stalk. I’m losing every- 
thing I’m making on my cows fooling with cotton and 
croppers as it is.” 


Those Who Are Left 


WirH THREE YEARS OF 
crop failures behind them, 
with beef prices remaining 
high and firm, and with 
government relief to ease 
worry about the immedi- 
ate future of their old 
Black Hands, more land- 
lords are expected to dis- 
place tenants in the next 
year than have in the last 
half dozen. Farm Security 
Administration supervisors — 
report as niany as forty 
tenant families being 
“dumped in their laps” at 
one time and from a sin- 
gle plantation. 

A cattleman, a supply 
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three o’clock-in-the-morning proposition — without the in- 
demands careful supervision and close figuring 


Note the college letter of this f hired , 
which is typical of the larger milk producing Se sem 


“ merchant, and one of Greene 
~ County’s most skilful and bene- 
volent planters were talking this 
thing out in the store at Boligee, 
Ala., a trading settlement in a 
section of the prairie where 
many acres have been fenced in 
for pasture in the past five years. 
The cattleman was telling how 
he had managed a large planta- 
tion for more than twenty years, 
trying to get a profit for its 
northern owners with cotton and 
with sharecroppers. Four years 
ago he contracted for the place; 
he got rid of most of the Black 
Hands, fenced in for cattle, and 
thinks he will have his mort- 
gage lifted in less than a dozen 
ears. 

“That’s all right -for you fel- 
lows,” the merchant said. “But 
look what that does to me. A couple of dozen of those 
families were customers of mine. I can’t make a living off 
the trade that little bunch you’ve got over there now 
gives me. You go to town, yourself, when you need any- 
thing more than a pack of cigarettes or a can of peaches. 
It’s the same with that place just beyond yours. I lost 
twenty-six customers off that... .” 

“Where did those families of yours go?” Dr. Sam, the 
planter, asked, turning to the cattleman. : 

“Lord I don’t know. Willie and a couple of others got 
on this WPA work. Some of the rest got places on the 
old Malone tract. . . . They’re scattered about some- 
wheres.” 

“Nobody knows what happens to them all,” Dr. Sam 
sighed. “We don’t ever know.” 

By strict accounting, by careful personal supervision— 
seeing that his people plant fertilizing cover crops, seeing 
that they tend their fields—Dr. Sam has managed to keep 
about the same number and about the same personnel of 
tenants on his place for the past two decades. Together 
they have managed to make some kind of a living. Each 
year it gets harder. These 
last three years would have 
brought starvation had not 
Dr. Sam trained his peo- 
ple to grow ample gardens 
and to keep a cow or two. 

We visited a couple who 
have been with Dr. Sam 
more years than he could 
recall. All their children 
had “gone up the road,” 
to Birmingham, Memphis, 
Chicago. The couple may 
be able to make enough 
for themselves until old 


Dr. Sam said. Then, illus- 
trating the margin of their 
security, he added: “But 
what will happen if their 
{ th mule dies?” They could 
ucing units in the South not possibly produce 
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age pensions support them, . 


ienough under present conditions to replace this all vital 
sfactor, nor can Dr. Sam’s resources be stretched farther to 
isupply them. 

“Nobody can buck this thing alone,” Dr. Sam said 
md we had visited one of the more skilful of his tenants 
who had been making a regular cash income selling milk 
rérom his six cows to the creamery. “Maybe what I ought 
cto do is turn the poorest of them off and let the others 
have enough land to make a living on?” If this tenant 
nae room to graze a dozen cows he would have a month- 
jly income of $15 from milk alone. With a garden, with 
vsmall patches of corn and cotton, and with good luck, he 
‘could make a go of it. This “go of it” might be called 
| geeuson. by the average American city dweller. It 
would seem like a “decent living” in these parts. 


Perhaps a Way Out 


ee SAM’s SUGGESTION ABOUT 
|dairying as a way out for some 
i the croppers is echoed by 
jmany agricultural experts. What 
f found in Noxubee and other 
)Mississippi dairy counties seems 
ito bear this out. The shift to 
sgrazing developed earlier here, 
i the results have been less 
immediately serious. More men 
ccame down the valley from 
‘Tennessee, Kentucky, and Mis- 
s souri than came to the Alabama 
| prairies. By 1924 they had a co- 
(operative creamery going. In 
11928 Bordens built one of the 
| largest condenseries in the south 
i to drain the milkshed. Kraft set 
| up a cheese plant. Cheap power, 
‘ supplied by TVA, has made pos- 
‘ sible electric separation of milk 
;and taken some of the gloom 
i‘ out of before-dawn chores. 
Once a month Macon, the 
‘county seat of Noxubee, is 
» crowded with cash-in-hand cus- 
i tomers. Milk vendors get their checks as regularly as the 
i calendar turns. About two thousand producers, of the 
‘county’s 4,500 farm families, receive these checks. Half 
of these go directly to Negro producers, most of whom 
rent small holdings or milk “on shares,” getting half the 
check for tending and milking the landlord’s stock. A 
majority of the other farm families, 90 percent Negro, 
profit indirectly from this flow of cash. They work as 
hired milkers, receiving from $1.50 to $2 a week for four 
to five hours of work each morning, seven mornings a 
week. Low as this sounds, it is “extra” money, earned by 
one member of the family. Often it exceeds the total in- 
come from a cotton crop that took the whole family to 
produce. The merchants, the planters, and the relief ofh- 
cers in Macon all agreed that “the milk checks pulled 
Noxubee County through the depression.” 


Back AGAIN To OUR FicuREs. Pur INTO DAIRYING INSTEAD OF 
beef production, that thousand-acre plantation we figured 
on would need not a fifth but almost a half of the former 
labor supply required for cotton. Combined with the 
‘growing of some cotton and the production of all feed 
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and food, a transfer to dairying could absorb even more. 

The problem of displacement in the Mississippi prairies 
is, thus, somewhat less serious. Yet it was a few miles 
above Noxubee that I found the abandoned church and 
the Negro minister’s story of a community dispersed. 
The insurance company now running the old plantation 
as a dairy hires the males from eight households. This 
same 900-acre farm once had twenty-seven families on it. 

Planters in the Alabama prairies have tried dairying, 
too. There are cream routes and cheese plants throughout 
this section now. Some of them are having difficulty 
getting a supply. At Boligee, near Dr. Sam’s place, when 
the cyclone of *35 destroyed the creamery it was not re- 
placed. Total figures show that from 1929 through 1934, 
five years when the number of cattle increased over 50 
percent, Alabama black belt counties had an actual de- 
crease in the amount of milk produced. The years since 
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A family that isn’t needed. Five of the eleven children are present 


1934 have seen this trend continued. One explanation of- 
fered is the relatively high price received for beef. ‘There 
is another, perhaps a more fundamental, reason. 

Dairying is a seven-day-a-week, three-o’clock-in-the- 
morning proposition. It demands careful supervision and 
close figuring. Though the income is steady, there is little 
chance to make a killing. Used to the tempo of cotton 
—work like the devil a few months and whittle away the 
rest of the year—old cotton planters cannot adjust to this 
new rhythm. Then they miss the thrill of gambling on 
that bound-to-come-sometime year when their cotton crop 
will bring them riches. They miss the old system of 
sharecropping that let one head the hands toward the 
field and spend the rest of the day in town. 

Beef cattle now, that is more like it! Periods of hard 
work again. Then there come long stretches when a 
couple of Black Hands can handle the stock—put out 
the cotton-seed cake and do what rounding up is neces- 
sary. A planter can go to town and dicker for his crop. 
He can dream about the killing he is going to make on 
this next spring’s calves as he used to dream about clean- 
ing up on next fall’s cotton. Old Black Belters have taken 
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to cattle trading like little boys to apple pies. When Pa 
mention the possibility of dairying, either with hirec 
milkers or “on shares,” they frown and answer: : 

“You just can’t trust a Negro with milk cows. The 
success with which Black Hands are being trusted just 
across the line in Mississippi seems to make no dent 1n 
this their final opinion. 


Is It Good Planning? 

THIs USE OF PASTURES—THE NATURAL PRODUCT OF LAND AND 
climate; this production of beef and milk—-making some- 
thing for which there is a natural demand; I have called 
this an intelligently planned agriculture. But 1s it? 

A clerk in a shriveled crossroads place gave me his 
answer: “Sure, it’s all right for the man who owns the 
land and has money to invest. But cows don’t make a 
country. It’s the people. You got to have them living on 
it and trading back and forth to make a real country. 

Perhaps this is an intelligent plan for the landholders, 
the 105 farmers (2.2 percent) who operate half of the 
farmland in Sumter County, Ala., for the 249 (5.7 per- 
cent) who operate half of it in Greene County, or for the 
288 (6 percent) in Noxubee in Mississippi, or the 315 
(10.7 percent) in Dallas County—for the 6,500-odd in- 
dividuals and corporations who own and operate half the 
farm land of this fertile crescent. But is it an intelligent 
plan for the roughly 85,000 farm families who rent or 
share crop, or scramble together a living from day labor? 
Is it an intelligent plan for the majority of the region’s 
300,000 people who must get their living, directly or in- 
directly, from the land? 

Going back to cotton is impossible. In the year 1940 
when America faces the possibility that there will be little 
or no foreign market for our surplus products, self-sufh- 
ciency is being looked upon as a desirable thing to work 
for. Farming based on a foundation of live-at-home pro- 
duction is losing its idealism; it is becoming a paving 
stone in the road towards our goal. We have this choice: 
Shall we plan for the land and the landowners, and then 
have the income they produce go to feed thousands of 
landless and workless, driven to living on relief in slums 
of nearby courthouse towns, or of those in some city in 
the North? Or shall we begin to include in our plans for 
agriculture these people living on the land? 

The black prairies are not the only farm lands from 
which tenants are being displaced. I have used it here 
as an example, partly because the changes are more dra- 
matic, and partly because there are in this section the 
ingredients for hope. 

First one must admit that, despite the displacement so 
far developed, the prairies are probably too crowded still 
for all to make a living at balanced farming. Half the 
families now live on twenty-five acres or less, products 
of a time when almost everything was put in cotton and 
the families lived on cornmeal, fat back, and molasses 
bought by the landlord from a wholesaler in town. Ten 
cents a pound cotton and the government’s acreage re- 
duction program make such living impossible today. Yet 
self-sufficiency is not enough. Cash crops of cotton, corn, 
wheat, milk, or whatever they might be, must be spread 
out so that each farm has a source of buying power. 


Next month, in an article on “The Public Domain,” Richard L. Neuber 
and permanent tenure for the American families who are settlin 


the West. Another important article by Mr. 
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Stoney will continue his southern series 


rked out in the prairies, the 


Farm Security Administration’s experiments are begin- 
are I visited who was working with 
ning to show. One man ? V sh ablated 
their program was aglow with his success with 7 
‘nino C i acres he was buying with an 
self-sustaining crop on ninety a ibe 
FSA loan. A herd of a dozen cows supply sma 4 
regular monthly milk checks. Calves for the ee 
summer meet his payments to the government, an ‘aa 
doctor’s bills and such. Others who, through PS f 
nancing, are buying farms large enough for this oy 
subsistence livestock farming are profiting reasonaby. ut 
the group is small. The Bankhead-Jones act aa an 
appropriation that has allowed for less than two dozen 
such tenant-purchase farms 1n each county. 

In these same counties from two to five hundred tenant 
and sharecropper families have turned to the FSA for 
“rehabilitation loans” because landlords and merchants 
are no longer able to give them “furnish.” These small 
loans allow them to cling to their little plots. FSA’s farm 
and home supervisors are teaching these families to grow 
their own food, to can for the winter, to conserve the 
soil, to spend that little “government furnish” money so 
it will buy a better living. Most of these borrowers are 
people conditioned by generations of following a cotton 
row with a plow or a hoe or a picking sack. Many years, 
perhaps a generation, will be needed to train them for the 
diversities of self-sufficient farming. Will there be time? 

Again, given the present land tenure system, one must 
ask how many prairie families can this subsistence farm- 
ing care for permanently? At present 70 to 80 percent of 
the families are tenants. Eight percent of the operators cul- 
tivate half the land. The best of farmers scarcely can 
make a living for a mule and a family of six on twenty- 
five acres of land. This is the proposition a majority of 
black prairie farmers face. By any figuring, a considerable 
portion of these folks must find some other income. 

Birthrate figures for black prairie counties are among 
the highest in the nation. Now, as always, the most im- 
portant crop is neither cotton nor cattle, but children for 
America’s cities. Somehow we have got to figure into our 
agricultural plans some scheme that will guarantee these 
children an adequate diet. At present only 40 percent of 
the farm families living in the prairies’ luxuriant grass 
have a cow. Even with all the milk sold to processing 
plants counted in, only one of the twelve prairie towns 
in Alabama produces as many gallons of milk per person 
as nutritionists say are needed to maintain health. 

England’ enclosure movement was punctuated by doz- 
ens of peasant uprisings and brought about, finally, the 
bloody “Ket’s rebellion.” In our own time government re- 
lief has dulled hunger’s edge and reduced our “Ket’s re- 
bellions” to the individual frustrations of Bigger Thom- 
ases. How long will this remain so? 

Somehow we must work into our plans for conserving 
the soil and the equity of its owners some provision for 
conserving the hands, Black Hands or white, that have 
been making it produce, For these hands, these Black 
Hands and white, are the substance of Americd! Whether 
or not they will form a hard fist for her defense depends 
finally, on how much they are included in these Shes 
Tt will depend on how much real democracy we have. 
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'The American Cause 


by ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 


A poet’s reconnaissance of “the hard and stony passes of the human spirit” 
—where the real issues ‘of our time are being fought. A message for 


Americans as we enter the most crucial year in our history. 


] THE IssUE BEFORE THE AMERICAN PEOPLE IS NOT A POLITICAL 


issue nor an issue to be decided in a political campaign. 
It is an issue between the American people and them- 


» selves: an issue which involves the vitality and the re- 


sources of the American soul. 

These, I am well aware, are large and ornate words. 
They are words which a man would have used at the risk 
of his reputation for sincerity a dozen months ago. But 
they are words which none of us can help but use today. 


| History, not rhetoric, has put them in our mouths. His- 


tory has shown us at late last that the issue which divides 
our time is far more than an issue between armed forces. 


History has shown us that it is an issue between worlds; 
« an issue which depends more surely on our souls than on 


our weapons; an issue which no nation can avoid. Spe- 


: cifically and precisely, history has made plain to us a fact 


we had refused before to see—the fact that the enemy 


' which attacks us, attacks us not with planes alone or tanks 
alone or arms, but with violence of belief. And the issue 
' which the people of this country face, the issue which lies 
| between this people and itself, is the issue whether or not 


those who believe in democracy—those specifically who 
believe in democracy in the United States—can bring 


. against the violence and fanatical obsession of that invad- 


ing faith a stronger faith, a more resisting ardor of their 
own. 


BrEroreE THE BATTLE oF FRANCE—A BATTLE WHICH MAY PROVE 


to have been more decisive in our own history than in the 


history of Europe—fascism had seemed to us a force of 
weapons driven onward by the fear of force behind. But 
in the Battle of France we learned, in the words of a 
manifesto* issued by a group of the most distinguished 
scholars in this country, that the enemy “were stronger in 
arms because they were stronger in heart. It was their 
fanatical faith that gave them wings and fire. It was the 
singleness of their purpose that quickened the spearhead 
of their march.” In France also we learned that the weak- 
ness of the democracies—the weakness at least of the 
democracy which there fell—was not, as we had wished 
to believe, a weakness only in arms, only in mechanical 
contrivances. We learned, in the words of the same mani- 
festo, that the blindness of democratic diplomacy and the 
helpnessness of democratic strategy “were the external 
symptoms of a decay of the men. Lip-service to conven- 
tional ideals went together with delay and evasion... . 
This they called appeasement. It implied that no convic- 
tion is worth fighting for and that the boundaries between 
good and evil had fallen. Military defeat was the em- 
bodiment of moral abdication.” 

It was the Battle of France which posed the issue we 
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now face. Before that battle we had thought ourselves 
spectators of a war in Europe. After it, we knew the war 
was not in Europe but nearer—in the darker and more 
vulnerable countries of men’s hearts. And after it we were 
not certain it was we who were spectators. 

But the Battle of France did more than pose this issue. 
It weighted it—and weighted it against us. Before the 
Battle of France we had not understood—as a nation we 
had not understood—that the vitality of our democratic 
faith was put in issue. After the Battle of France we 
feared the issue was already lost. We had learned at late 
last that the war was not, as we had wished to believe, a 
war between European powers which wanted conflicting 
things but a war between human beings who believed 
conflicting things. We had learned that the differences of 
belief were differences as to the kind of society in which 
men should live. We had learned that those who believed 
in the kind of society in which we also believe were op- 
posed not only by weapons, not only by machines, but by 
other men who believed, and believed fanatically in the 
total destruction of that society. We had seen that in the 
fighting which followed, it was those who believed fanati- 
cally in destruction who had been stronger and those who 
believed in the society in which we believe who had been 
less strong—less strong not only in their weapons but in 
their devotion to their cause. And we had wondered. We 
had wondered whether the sickness of democracy in 
France would prove to be the sickness of democracy in 
every country. We had wondered whether democracy, 
which had been unable to match conyiction with convic- 
tion and certainty with certainty in France, would be un- 
able to match conviction with conviction elsewhere. We 
still are wondering. We are wondering now whether 
democracy in the United States has other spiritual weap- 
ons than the doubts and misgivings which ten years of 
depression and twenty years of skepticism provided for 
the men of France to fight with. 

It is of this fear I wish to write. And to write as candid- 
ly and earnestly as I am capable of writing. It is a fear 
which exists—and which exists in the minds, not of fool- 
ish or of frightened people, but in the minds of respons- 
ible men who love this country as well as any of its 
people love it. It is also an understandable fear, for events 
which all of us have witnessed make it understandable. 
It is not a fear therefore which scornful men can put 
aside, or which demagogues can shout down, or which 
the patriotic societies can suppress with resolutions. It is 
a fear of which we must take account. But it is neverthe- 
less—or so at least it seems to me—a fear which rises, first, 
from an entire misconception of the history of democracy 
in America; and a fear, secondly, which results from a 
willingness to accept the definition of democracy offered, 
not by the American experience of democracy, and not 
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Tue actual ISSUE BEFORE US IS AN ISSUE WHICH PUTS THE 
vitality of the democratic dream over against the fanatical 
obsession of fascism. It is an issue which presents the ques- 
tion whether or not the democracy in which we have be- 
lieved is still believable. But the issue which the propa- 
ganaa of our enemies presents to us is not this issue. It is 
not an issue between belief in democracy upon the one 
hand and the frenzy of the fascists on the other. It is an 
issue between the frenzy of the fascists on the one hand 
and, on the other, belief in the kind of world men and 
money and machines have built and called democracy. It 
is an issue between the new and iron cause for which the 
fascists say a people can forget itself and sacrifice itself and 
go without and suffer and if need be die; and, on the other 
side, a world of goods and things and comforts and amuse- 
ments with nothing to believe in but more goods, more 
things. It is the issue which the propaganda of fascism 
presented to the people of France. And it is an issue 
which, if we accept, we accept also certain and irretriev- 
able disaster. For if democracy is not democracy itself but 
the thing the fascists say it is—if democracy is the world 
of innumerable automobiles and the best telephone sys- 
tem on earth and a new gadget just around the corner 
and the radios drivelling on in the hotel lobbies eighteen 
hours out of twenty-four and the simpering legs in the 
magazine advertisements and the simpering voices on the 
movie screen and the hundreds of thousands of miles of 
roadside billboards with the billboard faces and the ten 
millions of unemployed waiting for the next boom; then 
democracy cannot survive attack, for democracy is not a 
cause that men will fight for. 

Those who, calling themselves defenders of democracy, 
are willing to accept the issue in these terms—those who, 
calling themselves defenders of democracy, are willing to 
undertake to defend democracy along the line chosen for 
them by the propaganda of their enemies—those who, 
calling themselves defenders of democracy, are willing to 
say that democracy is heaps of goods and piles of things 
and ways of making money, and that the fighters for 
democracy are fighters for these treasures—those who take 
the issue in these terms are honest men perhaps but fool- 
ish men and men who have not very well considered. 
For this zs not the issue. Democracy has never been and 
is not now and never can become a way of trade, a world 
of goods, a heap of products—whether those products are 
of gold or steel or corn or silk or what-not; whether the 
trade is large or small or free or planned or neither. And 
only a very foolish man—only a man who had no under- 
standing of the word democracy; of what it was, or what 
it had been—would take the issue in these terms and let his 
enemies compel him to defend, not the dream of freedom 
in the mind, not the way of freedom toward the future 
but things already made, systems established, ways of 
trading, heaps of goods piled up. 


‘THE TRUE ISSUE IS NOT THIS ISSUE; AND DEMOCRACY ITSELF 
is not the world that men and money and machines built 
in the nineteenth century and called democracy. The real 
issue is an issue to be fought in the hard and stony passes 
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ae democratic faith which swept the world—the dem- 
ocratic faith which men believed in and men fought for, 
the faith which men believe in and will fight for still, is 
not a faith in things or goods or fortunes. John Milton 
knew the democratic faith that men will fight for. He 
spoke of it not once but often: — 

“And as for you, citizens, 1t 1s of no small concern 
what manner of men ye are, whether to acquire, or to 
keep possession of your liberty. Unless your liberty be of 
that kind which can neither be gotten nor taken away 
by arms (and that alone is such which springing from 
piety, justice, temperance, in fine from real virtue, shall 
take deep and intimate root in your minds) you may be 
assured there will not be wanting one, who, even without 
arms, will speedily deprive you of what it is your boast 
to have gained by force of arms. . . . For know (that you 
may not feel resentment, or be able to blame anybody 
but yourselves), that as to be free is precisely the same 
thing as to be pious, wise, just, and temperate, careful of 
one’s own, abstinent from what is another’s, and thence 
in fine, magnanimous and brave—so to be the opposite of 
these, is the same thing as to be a slave; and by the 
wonted judgment and as it were by the just retribution of 
God, it comes to pass, that the nation, which has been 
incapable of governing and ordering itself, and has de- 
livered itself up to the slavery of its own lusts, is itself 
delivered over against its will to other masters—and 
whether it will or no is compelled to serve.” 

John Milton’s democracy was a democracy in which 
men believed. It was a democracy for which a band of 
sober and unmilitary men fought as armies had not 
fought before them. It was a faith more powerful than 
any faith or cause which could be brought against it. It 
has been a faith more powerful than any other for three 
centuries of time and on two continents. It is still a faith 
more powerful than any other. All our history has made 
this plain. Whenever in the history of this nation we have 
given ourselves to the labor of creating upon this conti- 
nent a life in which every man might have the freedom 
of his mind, we have been confident and certain of our 
future and assured and asked no questions either of our- 
ee (hoa ea atl cooky we have given ourselves to 
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had a job to do. They had the toughest job a people ever 

ijundertook—the job of clearing and settling and tying 
‘together with ships and roads and rails and words and 
inames the largest area lived on as a single social unit by 
any nation, at any time. They had the job of creating on 
.an undiscovered continent a country where a hundred 
million men could live in freedom from the rest and 
‘from each other. They had the actual and present job 
i of clearing on this continent the quarter sections where 
1a man could build his freedom out of logs and nails. And 
‘while they had that job to do they asked no questions. 
| ‘They knew what men they were. They were the smart- 
“est, toughest, luckiest, leanest, all-around knowingest na- 
tion on God’s green earth. Their way of living was the 
 handsomest way of living human beings had ever hit on. 
| Their institutions were the institutions history had been 
waiting for. If you had told them anyone else had a 
harder hold on the earth than they did, or anyone else 
believed in himself more than they believed in them- 
: selves, they would have laughed in your face. And gone 
on with their working. 

Who they were, what they were, never bothered the 

. Americans. Virginia gentlemen and Boston philosophers 
and Long Island poets and visiting British lecturers might 
| write and talk and wonder about American manners and 
_ American origins and American politics and the Ameri- 
can soul. Americans didn’t wonder. They knew all about 
them. They knew about origins. They had all the origins 
of Europe in their veins before the century was over— 
all the races a man ever heard of and a lot more beside. 
Races didn’t bother the Americans. They were something 
a lot better than any race. They were a People. They 
were the first self-constituted, self-declared, self-created 
People in the history of the world. And their manners 
were their own business. And so were their politics. And 
so, but ten times more so, were their souls. 

The blue-faced ladies of Boston and New York who 
had wintered in Rome or Paris might deplore the pol- 
ished brass spitoons in the parlors of American hotels, 
but the Americans didn’t deplore them. The Americans 
didn’t notice them. 

The Long Island poet might celebrate the Americans 
in his own person .. . “of pure American breed, of reck- 
less health, his body perfect, free from taint from top to 
toe, free forever from headache and dyspepsia, full- 
blooded, six feet high, a good feeder, never once using 
medicine.” The Americans didn’t celebrate themselves. 

Who an American was and what he was, was nothing 
to talk about. You could see for yourself. An American 
-was a man who had the luck to be born on this continent 
where the heat was hotter and the cold was colder and 
the sun was brighter and the nights were blacker and the 
distances were farther and the faces were nearer and the 
rain was more like rain and the mornings were more like 
mornings than anywhere else on earth—sooner and 
sweeter and lovelier over unused hills. 

An American was a man who knew which way to take 
‘to reach tomorrow. An American was a man who could 
let himself in and let himself out and nobody asking him 
“please”—not even the President. An American was a 
man who never asked anyone anything—who he was or 
where he came from or what he did—because it was 
answer enough to be a man. At least in America. 


_ That was the way it used to be in this country. That | 
$ 


Then Americans “knew what men they were.” From a mural by 
James Michael Newell for Evander Childs School, New York 


was the way it was while the people of this country were 
clearing the quarter sections for a free man’s fields. 


THAT Is THE WAY IT Can BE, ONCE AGAIN. For DEMOCRACY 
is never a thing done. Democracy is always something 
that a nation must be doing. The quarter sections which 
were freedom a hundred years ago are now not freedom. 
Freedom will be somewhere else. But the labor of creating 
freedom is the same. And the cause is the same. And the 
faith is the same. And the consequence. 

Those who fear for America thinking of France can 
give themselves an answer. Democracy in America will 
not fall of itself like a rotten apple if democracy in 
America is democracy in action, not democracy accom- 
plished and piled up in goods and gold. For democracy 
in action—the unending labor of creating liberty for 
every man—democracy in action is a cause for which 
the stones themselves will fight. 

There are those, and they are not few, who tell us now 
that liberty must retire, that democracy must retire, that 
labor must retire, that the Jews must retire and not be 
seen and not be Jews, that anything that any man might 
question must retire, that the nation must be unified 
along the cautious shores of silence and beyond dissent. 

Let them look out at others who retired, others who 
waited, others who drew back. 

Let them look back upon the history of this people. 

In the wars of the spirit—and this we know now is a 
war in which the spirit is our weapon—in the wars of 
the spirit there is no defense but to attack. In the wars 
of democracy there is only one retreat and that retreat is 
forward. For in the wars of democracy, in the wars of 
the human spirit, it is faith which will decide the issue. 
And faith cannot be faith against but for. 
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SUBURBAN CHRISTMAS 


Paintings by Lucille Corcos 


Perhaps a magnifying glass ought to accompany these delightful 
paintings, for each describes in detail the life of a sizable com- 
munity. Some artists may cling punctiliously to what the human 
eye can see, but not Miss Corcos. She peeks in the church roof 
at choir practice, notes the line-up in front of Stamps and Parcel 
Post in the post office, spies on tree-trimming in homes, and uses 
distance glasses on the skaters far down the street. 
is primitive in a witty twentieth-century fashion. 
had great success in commercial 
her way gaily into museums and 


Her painting 
Miss Corcos has 
illustration and is now making 
private collections. 
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Here is “Vassar Female College,” at work and play, from the SPRINGTIME AT VASSAR 
grinds in the library to the golfers, and the swimmers in the 
pool; from the gowned line at the right to the stag line, left 
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From the records of the most remarkable crime 
the director of the Citizens Committee on the C 
York documents this discussion of the trends in 
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‘tration of criminal justice. 


Wr KNOW LITTLE ABOUT CRIME IN THE UNITED STATES, until 1937, notwithstanding its customary acceptance of . 
either as to its actual volume or as to what is done about _ socially enlightened departures from tradition. No tradi- 
it. This ought not to be so, for every offense that is com- tion could have been more stubbornly rooted than the 
mitted runs directly against some right of person or of reluctance of the established agencies for the control of 4 
property that is no more mine than yours, and no more crime to tell factually what they had been doing. Police — 
yours than every other man’s. The safeguarding of those commissioners, being appointed officers, made reports— — 
rights is the objective of our intricately fashioned penal whose validity could be measured only by the integrity of 


codes and agencies, the men themselves. District attorneys, being elected offi- | 
There are but two established sources of national in- _cials, seldom made reports unless they seemed to be called 

formation as to the incidence of crime and the perform- _ for at campaign times. The courts held themselves to be 

ance of the public agencies for its control: first, the po- accountable, as it has been said, “only to God and the 


lice; second, the prosecutors and criminal courts. The appellate divisions,” and accountings to these would have — 
complete records of neither of these sources runs back of been acts of supererogation. 


1930. Such cumulative records as these government gather- 
Uniform Crime Reports concern themselves with inci- ings had been maintained locally for some years in a num- 
dence, and police actions taken in connection with “of- ber of cities. The Chicago Crime Commission has been at 


fenses known to have occurred,” which means “known to the work since 1919, the Cleveland Crime Commission 
the police.” An offense is no less an offense because the _ since 1921, and the Baltimore Criminal Justice Associa- 
victim has made no complaint to the authorities. The tion since 1923, Since 1937 the Citizens Committee on the — 
data, consequently, are only partial. Theoretically they are Control of Crime in New York has been keeping day-by- 
countrywide, but actually they have grown in ten years day watch over the incidence of crime and the work of 
only to a point at which they reveal conditions affecting the police, the prosecutors, and the criminal courts. Simi- 
about 60 percent of the population, mainly in urban areas. _lar organizations are operating in Philadelphia, Washing- . 
The data given are accurate, competently analyzed and ton, and Cincinnati. Each, in its communi maintains 
sufficiently comprehensive to afford comparisons from qualitative as well as quantitative records of ier the con- 
year to year, and to show trends in considerable detail. stituted authorities do, and do not do. Some of these rec- 
But it is unwise to read more than trends from them. ords are astonishingly revealing. The master files of the . 
These reports carry the student only through police Citizens Committee contain the full stories of 
_ action. Beyond this lie the still more important factors of | known felony in New York for the past three cata 
prosecution and correction. A long time was required time, the place, the victim, the accused; the « i ee 
before a way of dealing with these could be devised. grand jury; the names of the detectives theta ae cS 
In 1930 Thorsten Sellin, now consultant in criminal and trial judges, the prosecutin district ote ae 
statistics in the Bureau of the Census, declared that “no defense attorneys, and the Rais oF mi ae 4 
great nation in the Western world is struggling with a. case. On a single card appear details of oncerned in each — 


crime problem more complicated than ours, and none is the records of the courts, would inv ares Hs ao 
‘ poorer in a statistical knowledge of that problem than the |= many as fifteen papers On docketin oEs, Sie me : ; 
A United States.” The Bureau of the Census undertook to it may be seen, such clinical ch 2 SELL y 
i ; do something about this need. Judicial Criminal Statistics | greater than the national com ‘latio e ae 4 Name i 
: __ was the result—an historic project, for such a compilation With the master files of the Chtiz OR 0, or can afford. 
; on a national scale was unprecedented. In the Statistics distinct, though still related aie: spre fourteen 
an effort is made to “account for all action taken on felony ‘ hie Pipa ee! be be m ae 
a cases from the time such a charge is filed in a magistrate’s Arrests for One Crime Out of Three _- sil 
ab court for preliminary examination to the final disposition  FroM sUcH NATIONAL AND Semone po Pea 


of the charge in the general trial court.” For 1932, reports 
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of automobiles, and rape. These so-called “standard” 
crimes give a dependable measure of what goes on, year 


by year, among the lawless. 

As to police action, a total of 170,737 arrests were re- 
ported in connection with these offenses. This is mani- 
festly an incomplete accounting, for it gives a clearance 
rate of only 11.5 percent, and American police are not as 
bad as that. It is entirely possible, however, that for the 
country as a whole arrests are made in no more than one 
third of the felonies “known to have occurred.” In New 
York the rate is currently 38.6 percent; in Cleveland, 
35.3 percent; and in Washington 42 percent. 

As to the persons arrested, an even 50 percent were 
under twenty-five years old; and of these, in turn, six of 
every ten were under twenty-one. Records of “prior crim- 
inal activities” were found for 41 percent of those ar- 
rested. One of every five of these 41 percent was found to 
have been convicted previously on a charge of the same 
offense of which he had been newly accused. This last 
group comprised the true repeaters, which will be seen 
thus to number eight of every one hundred arrested. 

As to what follows arrest it is not possible to speak with 
accuracy. In the systems of reporting so far established, 
there is no bridge from police to prosecution perform- 
ance. 

‘The police make X arrests, the courts make Y disposi- 
tions during a given period, but there is no way of tell- 
ing how many of the same persons included in X are in- 
cluded also in Y. Nor are there any consolidated reports 
which cover cases eliminated in magistrates’ or other 
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Left: Reverse side of the same 
card contains the reports of the 
examiners of the psychiatric 
division, Probation Department, 
and the fact that four months 
after one boy had been released 
on probation he was arrested on 
a bench warrant for violation 
of probation. Note also in the 
record of the complaint against 
these boys that when they found 
only $2.35 in the robbed store’s 
cash drawer they broke six 
dozen eggs in revenge. 
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courts of original arraignment. Again, there are no such 
reports which cover dismissals by grand juries. 

In New York City, 28 percent of all defendants ar- 
raigned in the felony courts are dismissed by the magis- 
trates, because prima facie cases are not made out, because 
victims will not sign complaints, because defendants can- 
not be identified, or for similar reasons. Of the defendants 
held for grand jury action, 25 percent are dismissed 
through failure to indict. There is supporting evidence 
from other jurisdictions to justify an assumption that the 
national average of dismissals by magistrates and grand 
juries is at least 50 percent, divided between the two on 
a ratio of 28 to 22. 

This means, then, that with a clearance rate of one 
third, 35,000 arrests may be expected for every 100,000 
offenses against property rights and the person. With 28 
percent of the defendants dismissed on original arraign- 
ment, 25,550 would remain for grand jury action. With 
no-bills found against 22 percent of these, 5,620 more 
would be eliminated by grand juries, and 19,930 would go 
on to trial courts for final disposition—57 percent of the 
35,000. 

For only one of five major crimes will any person be 
brought to the bar at which his guilt will be judicially 
determined. With all allowance for the difficulties that 
beset every step in official procedure, that hardly spells 
out efficiency. Nor is there to be found in such a condition 
any sense of security to be taken as a matter of course by 
the individual. 

The principal responsibility for this condition lies with 
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istl i izatl iceman’s job is no 
existing police orgamizauon. A policeman s } 


easier now than Gilbert and Sullivan made it seem. There 
are fewer than two of them for every 1,000 of the popu- 
lation, taking the country as a whole. They have eee = 
most incredible number of routine things to do—a New 
York patrolman must carry in mind 1,600 acts ee ha 
forbidden by statute or ordinance. Lawbreaking rather 
than crime requires their first attention, which is as it 
should be in the involute life of today when we are as 
much concerned in convenience as we are 1n safety. 

Adequate dealing with crime, in the strict sense, calls 
for a freer and a more skilled hand than can be given It 
by the patrolman, higher and higher though we may be 
setting their requirements of intelligence and education. 
Crime, again in the strict sense, ought to be a matter for 
a separate corps, an even more distinct division ot the 
police than are the traffic men in our larger cities. There 
should be particular standards for these men, and spe- 
cialized training. The great majority of detectives (in 
cities where advancement through political influence has 
been ended) have won promotion by such routine achieve- 
ments as stopping runaway horses or making arrests 
under hazardous circumstances. They are patrolmen out 
of uniform, that is all. There should be more detectives; 
in few departments does the proportion run above 10 
percent. 

With more men and with better men, we might hope 
that more than one crime out of three would be followed 
by arrest. With better preparation and presentation of 
evidence before magistrates and grand juries we might 
hope that more than one crime out of five would bring 
an accused person to a trial court. 

But even when the trial court has been reached, the 
winnowing will-not have come to an end. Fifteen percent 
of all indictments will be dismissed there, either on the 
motion of the defense or of the people, but in either event 
because the indictment is held by the judge to have been 
wrongly found. Here the prosecuting attorney, who pre- 
sented the case to the grand jury, must bear the principal 
blame. If the case was not a good one, if the indictment 
should have alleged some other offense, or if some pro- 
vision of the law was violated in the procedure of in- 
dictment, the fault was his. 

In this way another 2,990 defendants will have been 
eliminated from the 19,930 sent on from the grand juries. 
Finally, of the 16,940 remaining, 20 percent will be ac- 
quitted. 

We started out with 100,000 crimes. We end with 13,- 
550 persons found guilty of some part in their commis- 
sion. Taking results in New York City as a criterion, 3,- 
390 of these will have been convicted of the offense orig- 
inally charged against them—a performance mark for 


the police, the prosecution, and the court systems of 3.4 per- 
cent. 


The Vanishing Jury 


Two VERY CURIOUS THINGS EMERGE FROM A CLOSER STUDY OF 
the data from which the outline of the condition just 
pictured tock form. 

One is the continued and accelerated thrusting out of 
the jury from its traditional place in our criminal courts. 
The other is the commanding position adolescents have 
taken in major crime. 

These two factors merit especial attention as examples 
of a variety of new requirements to which we have made 
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78 percent, were convicted, and 18,730 were 2 2 
Sg ne ae or other no-penalty actions. 
by dismissal of indictments i bese 
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the trials, in turn, 15,877 were by juries, and 4,1 me 
judges when defendants had waived trial by In 
barely one disposition of four was there a trial, and 1n 
every fifth instance among these no jury sat. oe 

This relegation of the trial jury runs against one of the 
oldest of our procedures. The petit jury has held its sep- 
arate place for 600 years; the grand jury, its parent, can- 
not be traced back to its origin. Trial by jury was among 
the first of English institutions to be set up in America. 
Our Constitution guarantees that “in all criminal prose- 
cutions the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and 
public trial by an impartial jury.” Each state, in its own 
constitution, has reiterated the guarantee—in New York 
it is the second of the grants in the Bill of Rights, where 
it is declared that “trial by jury in all cases in which it 
has heretofore been guaranteed by constitutional provision 
shall remain inviolate forever.” 

These guarantees are not being violated by the current 
trend; they are simply being allowed to fall into disuse. 
The permission has been deliberate, apparently, in the 
great majority of jurisdictions; in very many of them the 
changed procedure has been actively encouraged. It is 
possible that the change will work, in the end, to the 
common good; but we do not know, and there are no 
indications of any systematic effort to determine what the 
facts or the probabilities may be. . 

This much is true: the fundamental character of our 
criminal courts is being altered. They are becoming ad- 
ministrative agencies, and less and less places of judgment 
based on exploration and appraisal of the facts involved. 

It is the plea of guilty that is shouldering trial by jury 
out of the position it has held in our polity for a score of 
generations. If the plea of guilty meant complete acknowl- 
edgment, no one could quarrel with its acceptance, or 
doubt that its use should be extended. But in practice this 
is not at all what the plea of guilty means. Essentially the 
plea of guilty is a seeking after a bargain. The defendant 
offers it in the hope of conviction of a misdemeanor in- 
stead of a felony, of conviction of a lesser instead of a 
higher degree of felony, of a lighter sentence, or of re- 
lease on probation. The prosecutor accepts the offer (or 
makes it himself) because his case against the defendant 
is weak and a jury’s reaction to it would seem to be 
doubtful; because conditions in his office call for as 
many “quick” dispositions as possibl e 

possible, or for actually 
corrupt reasons. 

At many times and at many places throughout the 
United States the “bargain” plea has been, and still is the 
commonest form of fulfillment of “contracts”—agree- 
ments entered into outside. the court as to what ie to 


happen in court later on when a def 
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ed through the police, the arraigning magistrate, or the 
grand jury, the “bargain” plea remains. Often, for the 
sake of appearances, it is “contracted” for in preference to 
any of the other avenues of escape. 

Nevertheless, there is a good side to the “bargain” plea. 
There are cases in which a man whose guilt was beyond 
any moral doubt might legally still escape any punish- 
ment if he were not willing to bargain. With first of. 
fenders it is often the part of justice no less than of 
mercy to permit light punishment and set the defendant 
on his way toward a better life without the mark of a 
felon upon him. Actual trial must be within the mathe- 
matical terms of the law; if we strive for punishment of 
the criminal rather than for the crime itself, the plea of 
guilty affords a way toward that the directness of which 
must be conceded. 

There remains the fact that in no more than one in- 
stance in four is the plea of guilty offered to the offense 
charged. Verdicts of guilty of the offense charged are 
three times as numerous. In the twelve months which 
ended June 30 last, the Citizens Committee found that 
in New York City only 19 percent of the pleas of guilty 
were to the offense charged—in other words, that 81 per- 
cent were “bargains,” good or bad. In the same period, 
77 percent of the verdicts of guilty returned by juries were 
of the offense charged. There is matter for grave con- 
sideration in that contrast. 

Pleas of guilty are seldom offered after the judge who 
must accept them has had any knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances. Their acceptance must be recommended by 
the prosecutor, and the judge must depend on him for 
guidance as to where the interests of justice may lie. 

The court becomes, in consequence, an agency for the 
carrying into effect of a decision that has been reached by 
another, not by himself. More, this decision has not been 
reached on the threshing floor of trial but in informal 
conversation, perhaps across the counsel table in the 
courtroom itself. 

This is not a new condition. Ten years ago the Wicker- 
sham Report said of it: 


The substitution of conviction after pleas of guilty for jury 
trials has proceeded progressively for generations. It is due 
to causes that are more fundamental than the policies of 
individual district attorneys. Such causes we make no at- 
tempt in this report to analyse. The function of statistics is 
to point to significant tendencies. Here they point to a steady 
decline in the use of the jury over a long period of time—a 
tendency which points to a time when the jury will be used 
only in most unusual cases. 


And then the report quoted this pungent passage by 
Hugh N. Fuller in “Criminal Justice in Virginia”: 

We like to think that we still have trial by jury, and some- 
times we still do, but if we think that the usual, the routine, 
the ordinary criminal case, is now decided by the open, dig- 
nified, historic trial by a court and jury, we are simply de- 
ceiving ourselves. The usual case is now decided, not by the 
court, but by the commonwealth’s attorney. The common- 
wealth’s attorney is now the keystone of the criminal court, 
and not the judge. 


‘THE PROGRESS TOWARD ADMINISTRATIVE JUSTICE HAS BEEN 
long, it is true, but it is gathering headway. 

Reports have been made by seventeen states, so far, of 
the work of their courts in 1939. It has been possible to 
compare the work of that year with the four preceding 
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years. Five years is a substantial sample, and the seventeen 
states are widely and evenly enough distributed (except 
in the South) to make them acceptable as a cross section. 

In these seventeen states, dispositions decreased 8 per- 
cent from 1935 to 1939. Pleas of guilty increased numeri- 
cally by 4 percent, but proportionately they grew from 
65 percent in 1935 to 74 percent in 1939. 


WViost Offenders Are Young 


Ir WE HAVE MADE NO ORGANIZATIONAL PROVISION IN OUR 
courts for their changing character we have been no 
more alert to as great changes in the character of our 
offenders—the raw material of our courts’ product. 

The original conception of our police, our prosecution, 
and our judicial procedures for the control of crime was 
that adults were to be dealt with, and that of these adults 
at least a considerable proportion led lives of crime. Mens 


.rea, the evil mind, lay beneath their evil doing, it was 


supposed, and on that assumption society set up_ its 
methods of protection. Even today our laws are founded 
on that theory, and punishment for the crime itself is the 
principal, often the sole, objective. 

Conditions have changed. Of the arrests for major 
crimes made in 1939, only 10 percent were of persons 
over thirty. Sixty percent of them were first offenders, or 
at least did not have records that were known to the ar- 
resting authorities. If we may accept the standard of age 
desirability set up for the first draft under Selective Ser- 
vice, the army of crime is made up largely of our choicest 
men. Within the draft’s twenty-one-to-thirty-five year 
range were to be found 42 percent of those arrested. 

Just half of those arrested were under twenty-five. One 
third were under twenty-one. For criminal homicide, rob- 
bery, assault, burglary, larceny, larceny of automobiles, 
and rape, 2,500 boys not yet fifteen were arrested. The 
age represented by the largest number was eighteen; and 
seventeen, eighteen, and nineteen together accounted for 
20 percent of the whole number. 

Theft in its various forms holds the greatest attraction 
for adolescents. For the country as a whole, more than 
half of those charged with robbery are under twenty-five, 
and half of those charged with larceny. Six of every ten 
charged with burglary, and seven of every ten charged 
with thefts of automobiles, fall within the same range. 
Sixty percent of these are under twenty-one. Some form 
of theft, it is to be borne in mind, accounts for three of 
every four felonies committed. Among repeaters in crime, 
it is to be added, 75 percent of all prior records involved 
theft—it is from a first offense of theft that most long- 
record men go on to their habitude. 

There is no more disturbing aspect of our dealings with 
crime than our treatment of first offenders. With few 
exceptions, their detention prisons are those in which all 
other offenders are held. They are arraigned in the same 
courts, and under the same processes. For most of them, 
if they are young, release on bail is difficult. Grand jury 
action differs in no essential for a first offender or a 
fourth. On trial, conditions are not often different from 
those that obtain in every prior step. One finds it easy 
to yield to a cynical belief that we have sought to confirm 
the first offender in his wrong doing. 

Too much of the effort we are putting forth to correct 
this—and the effort is happily very real—is under private 
and uncoordinated auspices. It must be a coordinated 
and a public undertaking. 
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No More Tuberculosis by 1960! 


A leader in the long fight for a healthier, stronger nation 
campaign to stamp out tuberculosis—and wit 


by LOUIS I. DUBLIN 


outlines the 
h it many other ills often 


‘dentified with a low standard of living—in the next twenty years. 


Liss THAN A GENERATION AGO TUBERCULOSIS HELD UNCON- 
tested leadership among the causes of death; today, its 
virtual eradication is in sight. The dramatic story of this 
startling achievement has been told many times—how 
medical science had discovered the nature of tuberculosis, 
its cause and its mode of spread, and how public and pri- 


vate agencies had marshalled their forces to put this. 


knowledge to work. This achievement stands alone in the 
annals of preventive medicine as an illustration of the ef- 
fectiveness of social action in combatting a major social 
evil. There is need at this time to take stock of the prob- 
lem and to gauge the effort that is still needed to banish 
the disease from our land. This is all the more worth- 
while now that the country is engaged in a stirring effort 
at mobilizing its resources for national defense. The first 
resource of a democracy is, after all, a healthy and happy 
citizenry. 

The last decade, in spite of depression conditions, has 
been a memorable one in every phase of the public health 
movement. Its signal success in conserving life is meas- 
ured by the fact that well over three years have been added 
to the average length of life, which is now close to sixty- 
three. Typhoid*fever has been all but wiped out. Diph- 
theria is no longer a menace to childhood. New drugs 
and better methods of treatment have reduced the mortal- 
ity from pneumonia by half. Even the disgrace of mater- 
nal mortality, which hung like a pall over American 
women, has been largely erased. It should surprise no 
one that in this era characterized by brilliant medical. ad- 
vances, tuberculosis has likewise been further restricted 
as a cause of sickness and death. The last ten years have 
seen a decline of nearly 40 percent in the tuberculosis 
deathrate, which this year will be less than 45 per 100,000 
of population. There will be less than 60,000 deaths from 
this disease in 1940, as against over 90,000 in 1929 when 
our population was considerably smaller. The decline in 
mortality in the last thirty years has been over 70 percent, 
and the disease has dropped from first to eighth place in 
the list of causes of death. 

Obviously, great gains have been made and it would be 
difficult to overestimate their value for the nation’s social 
and economic advancement. Indeed, there are already 
large areas of the country with a population of about ff- 
teen milliun people where the disease can be called a 
minor, if not a negligible, condition. This is especially true 
in the rural states. But upstate New York and such indus- 
trial states as Connecticut and New Hampshire have made 
great progress in eradicating the disease, as have also cer- 
tain large cities, such as Rochester and Syracuse in New 
York State, St. Paul and Minneapolis in Minnesota, and 
quite a number of smaller ones. Quite apart from geo- 
graphical considerations, those in better economic circum- 
stances are now fairly free from the ravages of this 
scourge. This is clearly indicated by the low deathrates 
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from tuberculosis which prevail among Ordinary policy- 
holders of American life insurance companies. No wonder 
then that the National Tuberculosis Association, which 
with its hundreds of local affiliations represenung the or- 
ganized good will of physicians and public spirited citi- 
zens in the fight against the disease, has announced as its 
immediate objective a campaign to bring about the virtual 
eradication of the disease in the remaining areas and 
population groups in the next two,.decades. Their slogan 


is “No More Tuberculosis by 1960.” 


II 

IN SPITE OF THE GREAT ADVANCES WHICH HAVE BEEN MADE IN 
bringing tuberculosis under control, it is still a serious 
social problem and, as we shall see later, it is a major 
source of destitution and misery in certain large groups of 
the American population. We cannot afford to be lulled 
to indifference or to be smug about our achievements. 
There is still a first-rate job to be done. What then is the 
chance of success for the new campaign of eradication? 
To understand what there is ahead, it will be well to bal- 
ance the strong against the weak points in the current tu- 
berculosis movement—to match the resources against the 
difficulties to be overcome. 

The strength and promise of the campaign lies in the 
fact that the basic researches, medical and social, have been 
made. The vital facts with regard to the disease are pretty 
well known by large groups of the American public. The 
campaign against tuberculosis was particularly fortunate 
in being launched thirty-five years ago by a number of 
extraordinarily able men along essentially correct lines. 
There has been very little change in the direction of the 
movement since the beginning; there has been only exten- 
sion of the effort and intensification of it, as public inter- 
est and resources have become available. At the very outset, 
it was understood that the attack to be successful had to be 
directed against the unfavorable environment and above 
all that the chain of infection had to be broken between 
the active cases of the disease and the uninfected. The tu- 
berculosis clinic and its auxiliaries became the chief in- 
struments toward this end. Through their operation, cor- 
rect diagnoses are made in suspected cases; familial con- 
tacts are examined for other suspects; arrangements are 
made for entry to sanatoria and hospitals; and definite 
instruction is given as to the daily regimen which would 
prevent the spread of tuberculosis to members of patients’ 
ee ae intensive public health education 
among chi 
and crane ea sear oe departments é 
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at the same time sent back huge numbers of persons to 
their communities with the disease arrested. This truly 
magnificent machinery for the protection of the public 
health is ready to go ahead more effectively than ever. 
Against this favorable picture, there have been and still 
are very definite weaknesses in the anti-tuberculosis cam- 
paign. Aside from a relatively few places where a fully 
developed demonstration has been launched against the 
disease, the usual local effort has not been well balanced 
and, in some respects, has been woefully inadequate. This 
applies particularly to case finding methods. By and large, 
we have not established the necessary machinery for dis- 
covering cases of tuberculosis in the early stages of the dis- 
ease when there is still hope for effecting a thorough cure. 
For one thing, there are not enough tuberculosis clinics in 
many states and cities. Nor are these always manned by 
skilled diagnosticians and by sufficient nursing personnel 
to contact patients in their homes. Unfortunately, most 
early cases of tuberculosis show few, if any, physical signs; 
at any rate, such as the average physician without special 
equipment is able to detect. The result is that compara- 
ively few infections are discovered early; only those who 
have had their chests examined by X-ray can hope to have 
heir disease discovered in its beginning stages. This is 
slearly attested by the fact that of the patients with pul- 
monary tuberculosis being admitted. to sanatoria in the 
United States, only 13 percent are in the minimal stage, 
whereas 32 percent are moderately advanced at admission 
und not less than 55 percent are far advanced. It is not 
urprising, therefore, that a small proportion of the pa- 
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tients are discharged from these sanatoria with their dis- 
ease arrested or apparently arrested, while the larger num- 
ber leave unimproved or die at the sanatorium. These 
unfortunate results are hardly commensurate with the 
huge investment of over $300,000,000 in these institutions 
and the large maintenance costs, of approximately $80,000,- 
000 annually. We will get better returns from these out- 
lays as more and more of the cases enter the sanatoria in 
the earlier and, therefore, more favorable stages. But this 
will mean better and more extensive facilities for discover- 
ing these cases. 

Even more unfortunate is the failure of most local agen- 
cies to see the problem of the tuberculous patient as a 
whole. Experience has shown that there should be twice 
as many sanatorium or hospital beds in a state as there 
are deaths in any one year. Some of the New England 
states have already more than three times as many, but in 
most southern states, the number of beds for the tubercu- 
lous is considerably less than the number of deaths. More- 
over, the social services in behalf of the tuberculous are 
very often inadequate, with the result that many a patient, 
worried about the financial distress of his family, leaves 
the sanatorium long before his disease is arrested. But even 
when all of these obstacles have been overcome, many a 
patient, fresh from the sanatorium, attempts to resume 
fulltime work although he is usually still unable to stand 
up to the same level and intensity of effort as his fellow 
workmen. On the score of the rehabilitation of the sana- 
torium graduate, our facilities are shamefully inadequate. 
It is only in the rarest instance that the person discharged 
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On these two pages are stills from recent motion pictures produced by 
the National Tuberculosis Association. “They Come Back,” above, em- 
phasizes the importance of rehabilitation in a story of universal appeal 


from the sanatorium in an arrested and hopeful condition 
receives the necessary guidance and support from the so- 
cial agencies of-his community to safeguard him from fu- 
ture breakdown. He either has no job at all or finds one 
that is ill-adapted to his condition, and before long breaks 
down physically, to reenter the sanatorium in a worse con- 
dition than on his first admission. It is obviously folly to 
provide for the care of the tuberculous at large costs, and 
then to nullify this effort by casting these patients adrift 
when they most need supervision and guidance. The re- 
habilitation of the tuberculous is the weakest link in the 
anti-tuberculosis campaign. 


III 
‘THAT THIS UNSATISFACTORY SITUATION CAN BE REMEDIED IS 
indicated by the experiences of certain demonstration com- 
munities where rounded and effective programs against 
the disease have proved eminently successful. Perhaps the 
best illustration is the accomplishment of Framingham, 
Mass., which, in 1916, under the guidance of the Nationai 
Tuberculosis Association, developed a complete anti-tuber- 
culosis program. The results speak for themselves. In the 
ten years before the demonstration the deathrate from tu- 
berculosis in Framingham had averaged 121 per 100,000. 
At the end of the demonstration in 1923, the deathrate 
had been reduced to 38 per 100,000, a reduction of 68 per- 
cent. The significance of this remarkable change was not 
lost on the community. The Health Department continued 
the personnel and methods which had proved so successful 
during the demonstration. In recent years, the rate has 
continued to decline and last year in this community of 
23,000, it was only 18 per 100,000 of population. An equally 
successful effort was launched in 1923 by the Milbank 
Memorial Fund in the rural county of Cattaraugus, New 
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Another excellent example of effective work in 


this Geld is afforded by the Metropolitan Lite In- 
surance Company and its nearly 50,000 mR 
Their program was conceived along very broa 
lines. It covered not only the early detection of 
the disease among its employes, but sanatorium 
treatment for all cases until they were able to re- 
sume regular work, and careful medical supervi- 
sion after their return to work. Fortunately for 
the patients in this group, a plan of disability in- 
surance provided for the financial security of their 
families during the period of their cure and they 
were, therefore, all the more willing to remain 
in the sanatorium until their disease was ar- 
rested. The detection of the disease early among 
employes was facilitated by annual medical ex- 
aminations, or oftener when necessary. At the 
Home Office fluoroscopic examination of the 
chest was routinely made as a part of the annual 
examination. This technique has proved highly 
effective in discovering cases even before any clinical signs 
or symptoms of the disease are manifested. 

Asa result of this procedure and of the effective work at 
the company sanatorium, the development of new cases of 
tuberculosis has definitely declined among this group of 
employes. In fact, in the last ten years alone, the reduction 
in the number of new cases at the Home Office has been 
about 80 percent. Moreover, the company’s program of 
careful medical supervision of its employes after their re- 
turn from the sanatorium has had an amazing effect in 
keeping them well. Of all the patients who had been dis- 
charged from the sanatorium, 62 percent were at work or 
able to work on the fifth anniversary of their discharge; 
and of those who entered the sanatorium in. the early 
stages, over 80 percent were at work or able to work five 
years after their discharge. The mortality of this group of 
people has been only slightly higher than that among 
their non-tuberculous fellow workers. Tuberculosis is well 
on the way to being eliminated as a cause of sickness and 
death in this large group of office workers. 

This experience is by no means unique. A number of 
other organizations serving specially favored groups have 
recorded like successes. I would, however, single out for 
the record, the extraordinary experience of an institution 
which has operated for over twent 
New York City, and whose valuable services have been lit- 
tle appreciated by the rank and file of tuberculosj " 
cies in our country. Ih i ; aa 

yur country. I have in mind the Altro Work Shops 
ae which is conducted by the Committee for the Care of 
the Jewish Tuberculous of New York. This committee 


set up a model factory in which : 
: F Sanatorium pati 
according to their ca patients work 
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pacity, in good surroundings and > 


conducted entirely on a business basis. The worker is 
paid at piece rates. The committee, however, supple- 
ments his actual earnings by a subsidy which varies ac- 
cording to the needs of the patient’s family and the pa- 
tient’s physical ability to work. 

The success of the Altro Work Shops is shown by both 
its medical and financial results. Of the 304 patients 
first admitted in the ten-year period ending in 1924, 66 
percent were well and able to work for an average period 
of five years after discharge. Of the same group, after 
an additional ten years, just about half were still well 
and working. The Altro patients have done well not 
only medically, but they have also given a good account 


“Goodbye, Mr. Germ” starts and ends with regular shots 
but 90 percent of the film is in animated cartoon style. It 
tells school-children about the prevention and cure of 
tuberculosis in an effective way without frightening them 


of themselves economically. During the period of this 
experiment, Altro workers have received nearly $1,500,000 
in actual wages. It is not long before these patients be- 
come, to a large degree, self-supporting. It should be 
stressed that the amount of the subsidy made available 


by the operating committee for the rehabilitation of these — 


patients and their families is only a small part of what 
is usually required from charitable and municipal sources 
to maintain patients in sanatoria and their families at 
home. The experience of this organization must be made 
the guiding star of every tuberculosis agency in America. 


WHEN THE TWO ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF THE ANTI-TUBERCU- 
losis movement—early case finding and the rehabilita- 
tion of the arrested patient—have been provided for by 
American communities, it will still be necessary for the 
campaign to concentrate its efforts on certain special 
groups of the population where the disease is still a seri- 
ous menace. The time has arrived for the use of the rifle 
instead of the shotgun in this effort. There is first the 
consideration of geography. An examination of a tubercu- 
losis map of the states shows that the deathrates in 1939 
varied considerably. There are large areas where the 
disease is definitely under control, but there are others 
where it is still rampant. Altogether twenty states had 
rates last year above the average for the country; and four 
—Maryland, Tennessee, New Mexico, and Arizona—had 
rates well over 70. (see map, page 31.) The condition 
in Arizona reflects the very large number of tuberculous 
patients who have congregated there for care. There is a 
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definite tuberculosis belt in the group of southern states, 
including Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and Florida. In some 
cities, such as Memphis and Atlanta, the deathrate from 
this disease is above 100 per 100,000 population, and in 
San Antonio it is considerably higher. In addition, there 

re many local communities, even in states with low rates, 
where tuberculosis is still a major problem. It will obvi- 
ously be necessary for official and private agencies to con- 
centrate their special efforts in those places. 

The Negro population constitutes our chief reservoir 
of tuberculosis, and it is among them that the bulk of 
preventive and curative effort must be directed. We shall 
never succeed in achieving our goal until we take more 
seriously than we have in the past the problem of eradi- 
cating tuberculosis among these thirteen million people. 
In 1938, which is the last year for which figures are avail- 
able, the deathrate from tuberculosis among the Negroes 
was 135 per 100,000, in contrast with a rate of 39 for the 
whites, a ratio of three and one half to one. While there 
has been a marked improvement in the situation among 
the Negroes, their present condition is reminiscent of that 
for the whites thirty years ago. The deathrate for the 
Negro rises to its highest proportions in the cities. As 
a rule, the urban Negro succumbs to tuberculosis at a rate 
four to five times that of city dwelling whites; and there 
are a few communities, such as Newark, N. J., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Milwaukee, Wisc., in which the mortality from 
tuberculosis among the Negroes is from six to eleven times 
as high as it is among their white neighbors. This situa- 
tion cries out for correction. 

An examination of the problem of tuberculosis in the 
two sexes, and in the various age periods of life, gives 
very decided clues as to where the disease is now con- 
centrated, and where special effort must be directed. It is 
an interesting fact that among white children the disease 
has been virtually eliminated as a cause of death, although 
there are, of course, sizable numbers of cases among such 
children. As childhood passes into adolescence, the pic- 
ture changes and this is especially true among young 
women. In the broad childbearing period of life, tubercu- 
losis is still a major problem. Among white men, on the 
other hand, the deathrate increases more gradually with 
advances in age, reflecting the increasing exposure to in- 
dustrial employment. In fact, the peak of mortality among 
white males is now past sixty-five. We may say that 
tuberculosis in our country is (Continued on page 46) 
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Twenty-five years ago the author was instrumental in bringing about the 
German-Turkish alliance. Last year, in London, he celebrated the British- 
Turkish alliance. Here, in a chapter from living history, he explains why 
the war today is being fought in the ancient triangle which bounded the 
cradle of Western civilization. 


‘THE SECOND PHASE OF THE Wori~pD WaAR WILL BE DECIDED 
at the crossroads of the British Commonwealth—between 
Europe, Africa, and Asia—in that triangle between Ath- 


ens, Sinai, and Palestine where the Western civilization of 


Europe came into being—a civilization based on ancient 
Greece’s philosophy of democracy, Moses’ Ten Command- 
ments, and Christ’s Sermon on the Mount. It is significant 
that it is unde that this war is now concentrated “which 

ler’s war and will end as God’s war” (in 


> on ea and God). 


Inside an Historic Triangle 


s’ words which corroborate what in the 
e : the Survey Graphic 1 meant by my 
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by ERNEST JACKH 
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1 LONDON 1939, October 19, five o’clock: At that 
*moment in distant Ankara, the British-Turkish a 
liance was being signed. The Turkish ambassador 
London had invited me, because I had been i instrument 
in bringing about the German-Turkish alliance in.’ 
to celebrate with him this seemingly “new” allianc 
said to me: “Here are we two who before 1914 I 
for the German-Turkish alliance and celebrat 
Berlin. Now in 1939, in London, we are « 
Bri h- peril alliance Tt is not 


2 DARDANELLES 1915, September: During a week’s 
we stay with Commander Mustapha Kemal, this future 
dictator—Ataturk—and I discussed the present and future 
of Turkey. He was rightly proud of the decisive defeat 
he had administered to Russian imperialism by cutting 
off Russia militarily, economically, and_ politically from 
any geographic connection with its Western allies, by 
closing their only direct communication through the Bos- 
porus and Dardanelles, and thus strangling Russia and 
causing the internal breakdown and ultimate revolution 
of an isolated and desperate Russia. As a military genius, 
Mustapha Kemal was also proud of the unique military 
success of his badly equipped but valiantly fighting Turks 
supported by three hundred German soldiers and two 
German battleships against the combined forces of British 
and French navies and armies. He foresaw and feared 
the eventual fate of Turkey—similar to that of Russia— 
when British seapower might blockade Turkey in the 
Mediterranean just as it did Germany in the North Sea. 
(When, a year later, he was sent to Palestine, he found 
his forebodings justified; and in 1918, when the British 
command of the sea made the British thrust from Egypt 
into Palestine and Syria possible, he was not surprised, 
indeed, he determined to calculate on British seapower as 
the decisive factor in the future of Turkey.) 


3 ANKARA, 1937, October: During the commem- 
eoration of the anniversary of the Turkish war of 
liberation from Greek invasion I saw Ataturk again. 
In the room where the diplomatic corps was received he 
sat throughout the night with the British ambassador and 
the chiefs of the general staffs of the other countries of 
the new Balkan Entente: Greece, Yugoslavia, and Ru- 
mania. The German ambassador was not invited “to have 
a seat,” he was but an onlooker; and if he understood the 
significance of the situation he should have reported the 
next day to Berlin that Ataturk was preparing (1937) his 
and his Balkan colleagues’ stand with Great Britain. That 
same night another indicative picture might have im- 
pressed the political observer: Ataturk—the defeater of 
Greece—starting the diplomatic ball by dancing with a 
Greek beauty, the wife of the chief of the Greek general 
staff, Papagos (now victorious against the German Axis 
partner). This Turkish-Greek harmony symbolized the 
definite change of enemies for two centuries into a 
“union.” Joining hands over a common frontier, they 
were now two homogeneous nations of the eastern Med- 
iterranean, dependent on and reachable by British sea 
power, and firmly determined to resist any Middle-Euro- 
pean Hitlerism. As Ataturk himself put it to me that 
night: “The same Turkish darbars against whom some 
centuries ago civilized Europe defended herself along the 
Danube, are themselves now preparing to defend Euro- 
pean civilization against Nazi-barbarism—along the same 
Danube and its Yugoslav-Rumanian borders.” (Well— 
Rumania’s King did not, after all, live up to her Balkan 
Entente and Turkish leadership.) 


Now GREECE Is DOING HER JOB—IN ACCORDANCE WITH WHAT 
Prime Minister and ex-General Metaxas had told me in 
Athens last spring—and she is doing it well, for the same 
reason that Turkey is ready to do it: as a Mediterranean 
state, relying on and reachable by British sea power. In 
his joint geographical fate of their Mediterranean posi- 
ion, Turkey and Greece differ from the two other Bal- 
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kan states and members of the Balkan Entente—Rumania 
and Yugoslavia—which are Middle European countries, 
landlocked, bordering only on the Black Sea and the 
Adriatic respectively, cut off from the British Mediter- 
ranean by the Turkish straits or the Italian straits, and 
as Danubian states under direct, immediate pressure from 
the power of Greater Germany. This significant difference 

etween the sea bordering states—actually two peninsulas 
in the Mediterranean, guaranteed by and allied to British 
sea power—and landlocked continental countries in Mid- 
dle Europe, which are closest to the largest and strongest 
continental land power, accounts for the attitude of Ru- 
mania and Yugoslavia, or rather of their governments. 

Public opinion in the Balkan nations is nearly every- 
where anti-Nazi. This sentiment will gain from Greece’s 
impressive victories over Mussolini, successful British sup- 
port to Greece, increasing American aid to Great Britain, 
and Soviet Russia’s obvious opposition to Hitler-Musso- 
lini pressure on Yugoslavia, Turkey and Bulgaria. 

Bulgaria—‘“the heart of the Balkans,” encircled by the 
four members of the Balkan Entente and thus far the 
patient Cinderella of the Balkans—is determined not to 
climb on the bandwagon of the fascist tyrants. Although 
firmly claiming a threefold revision at the expense of her 
Rumanian, Greek, and Yugoslavian neighbors, King 
Boris and all his governments have been resolute against 
going to war for these claims and to trust only peaceful 
means. In Boris’s words, “We must go to the future peace 
conference with clean hands.” When Germany offered 
him Rumanian Dobruja, he accepted only after having 
asked in London for British consent—because he remem- 
bers that his father lost his throne as an ally of Germany’s 
land power against British sea power. 


ALL THE BALKAN STATESMEN WITH WHOM I DISCUSSED THEIR 
prospective decisions from 1937 to 1940 remember the 
historic fact that the German land march against sea 
power had already been tried and tested around the Med- 
iterranean in the last war. Owing to the German-Turkish 
alliance and the German-Bulgarian alliance of that time, 
the whole Danube and its Yugoslav-Rumanian-Bulgarian 
borders, including the Black Sea, and the Turkish Darde- 
nelles as well, were in German hands for four years; for 
a few days even a part of the Suez Canal was reached 
and crossed by German-Turkish troops. In terms of to- 
day’s states: at the height of her victories and triumphs 
Imperial Germany not only had at her military, economic, 
and political disposal Austria, Hungary, and Czecho- 
slovakia, as today, but had conquered Rumania and 
Yugoslavia. In addition, Germany controlled all of allied 
Bulgaria and Turkey, including Syria, Palestine, Iraq, 
Trans-Jordan, and Arabia, and had occupied large parts 
of the Russian Empire around the Black Sea—Bessarabia 
and the Ukraine—in addition to White Russia and all 
Poland, the three Baltic States—Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia—and also the south of Finland—much more than 
Germany of today has got from Russia. In the Mediter- 
ranean, Germany was able to utilize the present Italian, 
formerly Austrian, naval bases of Trieste and Pola and 
the Yugoslav, formerly Austrian, coast along the Adriatic 
Sea. Iran (then Persia) was friendly to Germany, as 
were Afghanistan and Spain. In Athens the Kaiser’s sis- 
ter ruled for two years. All this vast southeastern and 
near east area—between the Danube and the Euphrates, 


between Berlin and Belgrade and Baghdad, between the 
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Dardanelles and the Suez Canal—was controlled by Im- 
jole East between the 


perial Germany, and also the wl 
Baltic and Black Seas. Note that of all this Mediterranean 
and Balkan Southeast and Near East only two countries 
were conquered by Imperial Germany's army: Rumania 
and Yugoslavia. All the rest were allied with Imperial 
Germany by diplomacy—as they are now allied to Britain 
against Nazi Germany. But all those diplomatic, military, 
political, economic gains, and all their raw material and 
foodstuffs did not save Germany and Bulgaria and 
Turkey from ultimate defeat by decisive sea powel. Cut- 
ting off Germany and all her continental Middle Europe, 
the Mediterranean, and all the Balkans from world com- 
munications, world materials, and world foodstuffs—and 
eventually attacking Germany’s southeast and northeast 
positions from Egypt through what was then Turkish Pal- 
estine and from and through Greek Salonika up toward 
continental Europe—was made possible by the command 
of the ocean by British sea power. 

That is how and why Turkey’s and Bulgaria’s initial 
victories were ultimately turned into defeat; and Ru- 
mania’s and Yugoslavia’s initial defeats ended in eventual 
victories, doubling and trebling their territories. 

Consider this object lesson as illustrated by the follow- 
ing list which was drafted in the course of my discus- 
sions with all the important Balkan statesmen: 


East and South East Under German Control 
1914-18 
by the Kaiser 


1940 
by Hitler 
Central Europe 


Austria-Hungary, including 
Czechoslovakia, Tyrol, and 
Yugoslav territory 


the same—except the Tyrol 
and Yugoslav territory 


Balkans and Near East 


Bulgaria 
Turkey 

Syria 
Palestine 
Trans-Jordan 
Iraq 

Arabia 
Yugoslavia 
Albania 


Rumania Rumania 


Russian provinces 
Poland 


Ukraine 
Bessarabia 

White Russia 
Lithuania 

Latvia 

Estonia 

Finland (South) 


Poland (half) 


W aterways 
Baltic Sea z 


Black Sea 

Suez Canal (for a few days) 
Dardanelles 

Bosporus 

Austrian, now Yugoslav 
Adriatic coast 


OF ALL THE EIGHTEEN STATES AND PROVINCES CONTROLLED IN 
1914-18 by Imperial Germany, only one and a half are 
today in Hitler’s hands: Poland and Rumania. Not one of 
the international waterways is yet Hitler's. A German 
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— 


“toward Iraq’s oil 


arch “toward the Dardanelles” or 
field: cular headlines, 


fields” or “against Suez” may ane specta 
ar istactually very tar irom realize” ; 

That is ze Germany, landlocked as she 1s by al- 
mighty geography, and Mediterranean-locked Italy (and 


‘celocked Russia, too) today attempt to obtain the com- 
mand of the sea—oceanic position plus naval power— 
knowing that it is the control of the oceans that ie 
again decide the outcome of this World War. For the 
first tirne in history Germany has now reached an oceanic 
position along the Atlantic, from Norway down to 


France, but she does not command naval power; Italy has 
disposal but cannot make use of it, 


naval power at her Is¢ 
f British sea 


locked in the Mediterranean as she is by 


power. 
Only Great Britain and the United States—an island 


and an island continent—control the oceans by combined 
natural and naval strength: oceanic position and sea 
power, the two presuppositions of world power. © 

World power to what purpose? World domination by 
coercion or world cooperation by consent? The Balkan 
nations, having fought for their independence for cen- 
turies and having just recently obtained it, refuse to be 
subjugated again by alien imperialism—or rather totalitar- 
ianism—and prefer to participate in a cooperative struc- 
ture. The Balkan statesmen now look to London and to 
Washington and to a policy stated by Disraeli during the 
American Civil War: 

“The American democracy may ultimately decide the 
fate of the two Americas and of Europe. America is the 
predestined leader of those states—perhaps a federation 
of states or nations—which accept the reign of law.” 


| } British-Combine 
3 The Suez—for 70 years Eastern Gateway to the open ne 
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THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS 


Blossoms of Democracy 
by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


Ir DID HAPPEN HERE. IT COULDN’T HAVE HAPPENED IN TODAY’S 
Nazi Germany, where all that “sportsmanship” and “fair 
play” mean is dead, rotting in concentration camps and 
prisons, or anyway silent under the Terror. It couldn’t 
happen in fascist Italy, for the same reason. It couldn’t 
happen in France today, if ever. I heard a French univer- 
sity professor, lecturing at Harvard some years ago, say 
that there was no French equivalent for our word “sports- 
manship.” Be that as it may, it couldn’t happen in any 
country under totalitarian domination, because tyranny 
and sportsmanship are mutually contradictory, both as 
words and as ideas. The Japanese “Buchido” had some 
flavor of it; but in today’s Japan “Buchido” is shackled 
and dumb, if not altogether dead. It was in some slight 
degree an ingredient of feudal “chivalry” but even the 
ideal knight, with his traditions of honor, protective kind- 
ness to the weak, gallantry toward women, generosity to 
defeated foes, would be mounted and armed, and hand 
down these beneficences as from one inherently superior; 
they were condescensions. True sportsmanship is a thing 
between equals; it is expressed in the institution of the 
handicap, by which discrepancy is redressed as between 
the strong and the weak. Even in the none-too-scrupulous 
prize ring the “weighing-in” is supposed to guarantee that 
so far as beef at least is concerned the contest will be fair, 
the victory to him whose skill is superior. And there are 
rules forbidding blows “below the belt.” 

~ It could have happened in England, where sport is gov- 
erned by the best definition of the sportsman that I have 
seen lately: “One who plays fair; who scorns to do any- 
thing illegitimate or to accept victory won by unfair ad- 
vantage; who loses without rancor and wins without 
gloating.” I venture to assume that it could and would 
have happened in any of the Scandinavian democracies, 
in Finland. In short, the thing I mean by the word 
“sportsmanship” is a concomitant of democracy; inherent 
in, inseparable from its spirit. 


THESE REMARKS ARE EVOKED BY WHAT HAPPENED IN AND 
after the now and long hereafter famous football game 
at Hanover on November 16 between Dartmouth and 
Cornell, in which the finest traditions of American sports- 
manship were exemplified by behavior on both sides set- 
ting a standard at the top. Never mind that the facts 
called for it; that the moving picture camera exposed with 
incontrovertible evidence the truth that allowed no alter- 
native; the glory lies in the manner of its acceptance. This 
is not the place for a description of football technique. Suf- 
fice it to say that a blunder of the referee, an honest though 
almost incomprehensible oversight, requiring Dartmouth 
to play a fifth “down,” gave the game to Cornell, despite 
the protest ef the Dartmouth captain, despite the confi- 
dence of the Dartmouth “rooters” that their team had 
won. A Cornell victory went out to the newspapers; it was 
assumed that the Cornell eleven would clean up its season 
undefeated . . . in the “Ivy League” to which it belongs 
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it had not even been scored upon. More than that, Cor- 
nell might have remained, with that victory, one of the 
Salt dozen American football teams closing the season 
of 1940 without a defeat. On the other hand, the thing 
was a bitter pill for Dartmouth; sadly the Big Green 
Indians needed this game—they had been defeated by both 
Yale and Princeton, and had barely saved the Harvard 
game. 

Both teams played magnificent football. And both teams 
played in the finest spirit. But this blunder of the referee, 
patent to the Dartmouth boys and to all observers, aghast 
at the outcome, was the kind of thing that causes riots. 
It didn’t. Dartmouth, both team and onlookers, took its 
medicine like gentlemen, and waited for justice. Waited 
for the machinery of appeal . . . a waiting which is in 
the last analysis perhaps the sovereign test of anything fit 
to be called civilization. 

Came the photographs, reversing the verdict, and show- 
ing that Dartmouth was the winner, 3 to 0, and evoking 
a correspondence which has, so far as I know, no parallel 
in American major sport. Referee “Red” Friesell acknowl- 
edged his error freely and without alibi; to Dartmouth’s 
Captain Lou Young he expressed his thanks for “the very 
fair treatment accorded me after the game.” Cornell’s di- 
rector of athletics cheerily relinquished all claim to the vic- 
tory and congratulated Dartmouth. Director McCarter of 
Dartmouth saluted Cornell—‘“the honorable and honored 
opponent of Dartmouth’s longest unbroken football ri- 
valry,” of 24 years. Coach Snavely of Cornell in like spirit 
congratulated “the gallant Dartmouth team,” and Coach 
Earl H. Blaik of Dartmouth, in reply, crowned the ex- 
change by expressing “regret over the disappointment 
which you and the great Cornell team must. have experi- 
enced.” 

The whole episode rang through the world of sport like 
a bell; swept through the fetor of today’s horrors and 
human filth like a mountain breeze through a noisome 
swamp. Of Cornell Coach Snavely’s message The New 
York Times said editorially: “If we were Cornell we 
shouldn’t trade that telegram for all the team’s victories 
of the past two years.” The Herald-Tribune said: “There 
seems again to be hope for the world... . What the once- 
defeated Cornell has done for amateur football will be re- 
membered long after the dozens of unbeaten and untied 
wonders of this decade are completely forgotten.” Of 
Dartmouth’s behavior in the crisis President Hopkins told 
the milling crowd of his students: “I never before was so 
proud of being a Dartmouth man.” “Better,” says the prov- 
erb, “he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.” 


Just Now Dr. Tuurston ApAMS, HEAD OF THE HEALTH AND 
physical education department at Rollins College, pointed 
out to me a woman student at Rollins, and said: 
“That’s Pauline Betz, among the highest ranking 
women tennis players of the country. I saw her given a 
point on a ‘fault’ by the referee. She knew that it was an 
error, and refused it—not by any dramatic speech of pro- 
test; but by quietly playing stroke after stroke into the net, 
so that her opponent could regain what she lost by the ref- 


eree’s mistake.” 
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Now, real sportsmanship takes these things 1n its stride 


as a matter of course; I have multiplied words about the 
Cornell-Dartmouth instance only because the ee 
stances, especially the football overturn at the last gasp 


the season, made it so dramatic. Grantland Rice put the 


essence of it in Alumnus Football: 

For when the One Great Scorer comes [0 write 
against your name, 
He marks—not that you won or 
you played the game. 
It would all be in the nature of platitude if it were not 
for the tremendous effort now operating in the world to 
destroy the whole tradition of it, to substitute in national 
psychology everywhere the military tradition, the psy- 
choses of war, of which sportsmanship is the antithesis, 
the treasonable enemy. For in all the thoughts, activities, 
behaviors, and preparations characteristic of war, the es- 
sentials of sportsmanship not only die but are inimical 
to its purposes. No more fair play, no more equalizing 
handicaps, no more disqualifying for “faults” and “fouls, 
for hitting below the belt. Under the conditions and in 
the very nature of the blitzkrieg and the ruthlessness now 
legalized by the Hitlers and Mussolinis—as they were of 
old by Tamourlane and Genghis Khan and the pirates— 
there are no rules. International law, though now and 
then occasionally referred to, has become a laughing-stock. 
It was indeed the first casualty. Neutrals and non-com- 
batants are fair game on land and sea; hospitals, cattle in 
the fields, even babes in their cradles, have become “legiti- 
mate military objectives.” 


lost—but how 


REcENTLY I HEARD CHARACTER DEFINED AS “THE SUM TOTAL 
of things a man will do when nobody is looking.” Pretty 
good, as far as it goes; but history justifies my adding: 
“| when he thinks he can get away with it.” Aeschylus 
says somewhere, “Success is in men’s minds more than 
God.” Getting away with deviltry, local or international, 
gives it a factitious respectability, sometimes long surviv- 
ing. Napoleon, the ruthless megalomaniac Hitler-Musso- 
lini of his day, has still his admirers, who judge him not 
by his bestialities and the ruin that he wrought, but by a 
few good things done despite the frightful cost of his dom- 
inant characteristics—things for most of which indeed 
others less conspicuous may well have been responsible; 
things which might have been done better if not sooner 
had he never lived. 

In the last analysis, the justification for government— 
any government at all—is in its function of controlling 
and minimizing just such people; curbing character thus 
defined. Its primary and sufficient purpose is to establish 
and enforce the rules of fair play; to organize the com. 
munity against aggression from without by the Hitlers, 
Mussolinis, Napoleons; but even more against aggressors 
within. In a word, to protect the weak against the strong; 
the latter including not only those physically superior, but 
those who would augment their strength by guile. 

Goes with this, however, the peril inherent in it. In 
operation, government is no better than the character of 
the people wito create it, whom it serves, represents, dom- 
inates. Upon their character, their ideals, their good faith, 
their eternal vigilance, depends its purity, its reacting ef- 
fect upon themselves. It can be corrupted, perverted; it 
can be seized by subterfuge and violence, as that of Ger- 
many was kidnapped by the Hitlerites. The same gun can 
defend a home against invasion, effectuate a robbery, or 
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A crooked court can confirm an in- 
feree throw the fairest-played game. 
In the long run, these streams rise, and can rise, no bien 
than their source in the fundamental ideas of the people. 
And I think an acid test of them is to be found on ne 
playing fields, in the standards of oteneer in : e 
habit of fair play and just decisions, as against the lust for 


. 9 
power, for “victory at any Price. 


ViieH “WATERY MARK. WAS) TOUCHED) BY CHUM ANTS Saag THE 
creation of the League of Nations, whose prime function 
it was to organize the world community against aggres- 
sion by united action against aggressors, and to cooperate 
in the use of the world’s resources for the common bene- 
ft. It failed to serve the first purpose, because all of the 
great nations whose power would have been more than 
sufficient to effectuate it, jealous of each other and unwill- 
ing to surrender a tithe of their independent sovereignty 
for the common good, refused to make good their pledges. 
The United States, whose participation would have guar- 
anteed success, largely for internal political reasons washed 
its hands of the whole business. Great Britain and France 
are paying now in blood and tears for their failure to 
live up to the spirit of it; before the end we too shall have 
to make atonement for our own defection; lucky if it be 
not with the lifeblood of our youth. 

The League of Nations is not dead by any means; but 
waits as it were in a bombshelter for the hurricane to pass. 
By invitation of Princeton University, the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study and the Rockefeller Institute of Medical Re- 
search, its economic and financial sections with their price- 
less records of research, are housed for the time being at 
Princeton. When the tortured world returns to sanity the 
information at their disposal will be indispensable in the 
reconstruction of the mechanisms of international inter- 
course. Even amid the turmoil a considerable part of the 
international health exchange goes on as best it may. The 
International Labour Office continued its work at Geneva 
until the collapse of France cut off its communications; 
then by invitation of McGill University moved its opera- 
tions to Montreal. I do not pretend to know what may 
have happened to the World Court at The Hague; certain 
enough it is that it is for the time being in virtual eclipse, 
under the shadow of the Nazi control in the Netherlands. 

Back we must come—God knows how soon or late—to 
the essential tasks of the League; for only by united effort 
and contribution can the world, shrunken as never before 
into one community, work its way out of the mess into 
which it has got itself. Clarence Streit pleads for a “Fed- 
eral Union Now” of the democracies still surviving, re- 
sponsible directly to the peoples rather than, as the League 
is, to governments. I cannot see it myself .. . if the peoples 
cannot create and maintain democratic governments with- 
in their own borders, how much better can they manage 
a world? 
Areissaa Giagaken chagrin 
ordering of the world. epee stake 
A ieee caw ne of however complete a déba- 
Sane ae a o the standards which the League 

3 to pooling of strength to restrain those who 

would gain their ends by force; to the democrati 
settling disputes as Dartmouth and Comiells atic way of 
sled hits ty peacefallysectalishiaie ee RSG tear aa 
justice and cheerfull beige the facts of truth and 
y accepting the significance of them. 


perpetrate a murder. 


justice; a crooked re 
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LETTERS AND LIFE 


-onsolations of Philosophy 
by LEON WHIPPLE 


HE STOIC AND EPICUREAN PHILOSOPHERS, edited by Whitney 
J. Oates. Random House. 627 pp. Price $3. 


CHOLASTICISM AND POLITICS, by Jacques Maritain. Macmillan, 
248 pp. Price $2.50. 


‘WICE-A-YEAR, Numsers V-VI, edited by Dorothy Norman. Twice-A- 
Year Press. 566 pp. Price $2, paper; $2.75 cloth bound. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


‘HE DAYS UNHUSK MEN TO THE souL. No ONE LIVES UNBEREFT 
f some cherished illusion, some hard won code that once 
ave comfort. The half-creeds are blunted by doubt; the 
uestions we covered up with laughter rise in the night; the 
olace of the day’s work that we judged useful fails us. The 
etreat can be traced: we lost faith in bare facts because of 
alse news; the causes of events seem obscure and uncon- 
rollable—why did France fall? and thus comes a stark fatal- 
sm; the programs of progress for which we labored are post- 
oned to the long future. The shadow falls across the every- 
ay faiths by which we have lived, even democracy for which 
ye are ready to die . . . but what is democracy? The final 
esolution is to struggle against evil. But the spirit must have 
rmor. Men turn again to philosophy and religion. Religion 
; not the gift of books, but the consolations of philosophy 
an be found therein. 

Of those manifold consolations, one is the understanding 
hat what is happening to us has happened before. To be 
ware of what is happening, to perceive a kind of pattern, 
sssens the terror before a blind chaos that seemingly threat- 
ns to dissolve human society altogether. It is bitter comfort 
) recall that men have suffered like this before, to know that 
ve have not learned to avert such sufferings, but courage re- 
ives with the recognition that we do not face hitherto un- 
nown evils so omnipotent and malevolent that there can be 
o hope of mastering them. Mankind has survived great 
sourges. The sun of truth and love is eclipsed, but not de- 
rroyed, and its warmth is still at work, in secret ways. The 
toics had such moral faith though not, as Matthew Arnold 
uid, “lighted up by religion.” 

How timely then is this one volume of the extant works of 
1e Stoics, Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, and of the Epicu- 
sans, Epicurus and Lucretius. We shall not read their works 
atire, but turn the pages to find courage on our present dark 
scasions. The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius have ever 
sen a handbook of wise conduct; the other philosophers, less 
ymiliar, offer a like strength. It serves our need to con- 
smplate death with their lofty serenity, to perceive that the 
ature of things is not less mysterious for Einstein than for 
ucretius in De Rerum Natura, that the resources of the spirit 
yat armored Epictetus and Aurelius are still open to our 
eking. True, the Epicureans were concerned with man in 
ature, not politics; but the Stoics dwelt on the virtue in each 
erson, and so contributed to the idea of democracy. On the 
alue of each man’s spirit, all based their hope—as we must 
\day. But the philosopher best speaks for himself: 

Epictetus in the “Discourse on How One Should Behave 
‘oward Tyrants”: “I will show you that I am master... . 
ut how can you? Zeus gave me my freedom. Or do you 
ink that he was likely to let his own son be enslaved? You 
e master of my dead body, take it.” Lucretius: “You may 
» sure we have nothing to fear after death.” Epicurus: “A 
an cannot dispel his fear about the most important matters 

he does not know what is the nature of the universe. 
tarcus Aurelius: “Whatever happens to every man, this is 
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for the interest of the universal. . . . But further whatever 
is profitable to any man is profitable also to other men.” 
All philosophy bestows a great benefaction—freedom in 
It teaches patience and hope. We moderns thought 
we had telescoped time; the glory of the future was only to- 
morrow away. Now we say in despair: “To conquer these 
evils may take years, a century. I shall be dead before dignity 
and peace are restored to life, and even my children shall 
never know them.” ‘That may be true, for these evils have 
been stored up over generations. But will despair shorten 
their span? We may borrow patience from science, for it is 
familiar with long times and slow change, even in human life 
as well as in geologic ages. Or draw warmer comfort from 
the Christian philosopher, Jacques Maritain: “The hope of 
men in the terrestial efficacy of the Gospel, and of reason, is 
the only one to safeguard, for tomorrow or the day after, 
either as a favorable solution of the present crisis, or as a 
dawn after a long night.” He is not uncertain of the dawn 
and his faith teaches patience. 


MarITAIN Is A PHILOSOPHER FOR OUR TIMES. IN THE LIGHT OF 
the doctrines of St. Thomas he seeks to interpret our confu- 
sions, and chart a course. His wisdom is not for the indolent, 
but the heart of his message is beautiful in clarity. It is es- 
tablished on the divine worth of each person, descended ver- 
tically from the transcendent love of God, and not on the 
individual at the temporal level who is bound to seek earthly 
ends. This concern for the individual leads to the false 
anthropocentric humanism, and the anarchic democracy of the 
individual unit. With this concept he exposes the shortcom- 
ings of the Marxist dialectical materialism, and the creeds 
with merely biological sanctions, or the religion of racism. He 
thus examines the Freudian psychology, deciphering its ele- 
ment of value, and also that form of liberalism that while it 
has worked for noble ends, is incomplete because it does not : 
recognize the tratiscendent dependence of the true person. 
His critique may give many a liberal of today reason for 
thought. 

The true humanism is religious, and integral, a marriage of 
the person, unique and inviolable, with the divine. The indi- 
vidual is what you see in a man, the person is what you 
love in a man. The democracy of persons would labor for a 
rich and lovely community, here and now; and for the masses, 
not the elite, but not in a collectivist economy. Maritain fore- 
sees a “personalistic economy” that would join God and man 
in a new order of values. This is the coming revolution. 
Such true humanism may be deferred, but will come inevi- 
tably through the creative forces of history. This central faith 
is a weapon that cuts at the roots of the evils we face. The 
modes of society we shall enjoy are not defined. But with such 
a tool Maritain arrives at many a wise and pertinent observa- 
tion on practical politics: on the origins of power and author- 
ity, on the dangers of voting as an abstract atom, geographic- 
ally; even on the nature of British democracy. “It is a singu- 
lar combination of an aristocracy, whose hierarchies satisfy 
the people’s pride and whose activity serves it, and of a plutoc- 
racy whose appetites have coincided for a long time with the 
national interest.” You see how contemporary and how 
useful is the consideration of politics by a schoolman. 


“TwicE-A-YEAR” WAS CONCEIVED BY ITS EDITOR AS A FORUM FOR 
every kind of view on the problems that troubled her and 
young people around her. She wished to call it Values, but 
did not, probably because of her faith that people need to 
discover their own values. So she opened its pages to the 
best of the known and the said, on literature, art, liberty, war, 
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Her search for truth asked only for a ie 
independence of spirit, whether | from mystic, SMa, 
ian, pacifist, or militant. The first value here, er ; chal 
the worth of the person and his testimony, especially f < 
testimony has been confirmed by act. The practice ol ree- 
dom is recorded here in the fables by Steiglitz, the diary 
the struggle for birth control by Margaret Sanger, the 
liberty decisions of the Supreme Court, the meaning OF ee 
Bertrand Russell case by Horace Kallen, the records of , 
erty, pro and con, in Russia and India. No like denance © 
all totalitarianism exists, I think, elsewhere. 

The: poetry and art have reflected a personal pa not 
every reader will be delighted by every offering. But to Dring 
us poems by young people, ballets by the buoyant ae 
the rare gifts of Rilke, meditations on music by Harris an 
Copland and Bloch, the work of Franz Katka, things often 
not otherwise accessible, has been a kind of brave deed in 
these days, proof that man can be civilized. The magazine 
has not been time-bound (this number is in part for next 
year) so the editor has provided her age-mates with revalua- 
tions of the past. Max Lerner appraises Randolph Bourne; 
there are essays on Balzac, Dostoievsky, even one by De 
Sanctis on Dante. And the present crisis is the mout for 
Louis Sullivan’s challenge to democracy, and interpretations 
of politics by Ascoli and Borgese. In short, here are bold 
adventures of the spirit, philosophy at work, affirmations of 
beauty, true humanism. We hope Dorothy Norman’s intuma- 
tion that “T'wice-a-Year” will not come to us again 1s some: 
how denied. 

We can find consolations. These testimonies of patient 
courage, of the virtue of discipline, and of the power of truth 
and beauty sum up to one common testimony. Man is a 
spirit, and the spirit does not die. 


and peace. 


The Fifth Column 


WITCH HUNT—Tue Tecunigue anp Prorits oF Rep BAITING, by 
George Seldes. Modern Age. 300 pp. Price $2.75. 


_ THE TROJAN HORSE IN AMERICA—A Report to the Nation, by 


Martin Dies. Dodd, Mead. 366 pp. Price $2.50. 
FIFTH COLUMN IN AMERICA, by Harold Lavine. Doubleday, Doran. 
240 pp. Price $2.50. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


Tur “Wircu Hunt,’ sy Gerorce SELDES, EXPLAINS THE 
technique of red baiting and tells us that “chasing reds” is a 
booming business all over the world. The author accuses in- 
fluential business men in this country of having financed Hit- 
ler; and then presents the reader with a list of influential 
Americans, most of them business executives, who contribute 
money to such fascist organizations as the Crusaders, Senti- 
nels of the Republic, American Liberty League, Southern 
Committee to Uphold the Constitution, Minute Men and 
Women of Today, New York State Economic Council, and 
other well known fascist organizations, in an effort to crush 
unionism in the United States. 

Mr. Seldes accuses the law enforcement and investigating 
agencies of the government, especially the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and the Dies committee, of being insincere 
in investigating and indicting fascists in this country thus 
aiding the advance of fascism in America. 

This beok, which contains many true statements, loses 
unfortunately, through the constant effort of the author to 
whitewash the activities of the Communist party, and his 
accusation that all forces opposed to communism must be 
fascist, thereby starting a witch hunt of his own. 

“The Trojan Horse in America,” by Congressman Martin 
Dies, chairman of the House Committee to Investigate Un- 
American Activities, is more than just another book on the 
Fifth Columa. It is an important document which gives eve 
American citizen who wants to learn, an authentic niente 
of the propagandistic and organizational methods of sub- 
versive groups in the United States. 


Supplied with documentary evidence, Congress st im 
is in a position to spotlight the strings ‘ca ing fr ae 
Communist party, as well as various alien a eee: as 
groups in the United States, to Moscow, Ber Ute ome; 
and he unmasks the activities of front organizations, no 
matter how convincing their various titles, all united in the 
attempt to undermine the democratic system of this country 
in preparation for communist OF fascist chaos. 

In the concluding chapter, Congressman Dies blames the 
activities of the Communist party for the fall of France, and 
contends that, under one cover OF another, agents of the 
Communist party have deeply penetrated vital institutions 
of this nation. The author demands that a more vigorous 
attitude be taken by the United States government, espe- 
cially by the Department of Justice, that all organizations 1n 
this country, shown by the Special Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities to be linked to the totalitarian regimes, be 
outlawed. 

It is regrettable that while some 300 pages are devoted to 
communistic activities in this country, only some 62 pages 
deal with the activities of Nazi and fascist groups. The 
reader must feel that at this time it would ‘be rewarding 
if Mr. Dies, who doubtless combats communism and fascism 
with equal zeal, were to add his recent findings on Nazi and 
fascist activities to “The Trojan Horse in America.” 

Harold Lavine, in his book “Fifth Column in America,” 
gives a description of almost every one of the democracy- 
hating groups in the United States and offers the reader a 
highly interesting analysis of the psychology of the would-be 
dictators of the United States and their helpers. 

Although the author writes in a style spiced with healthy 
humor, he reminds us that Hitler too was once a laughing 
matter and blames the victory of totalitarianism and especially, 
the fall of France and Norway not so much on the espionage 
and sabotage conducted by the German Secret Service as on 
the faithlessness in democracy of the native population, calling 
forth disintegration from within. 

Mr. Lavine, who is the editorial director of the Institute 
for Propaganda Analysis, seems to have a better understand- 
ing of the deeper lying problems of the Fifth Column dan- 
ger than a good many other Fifth Column writers. His 
compact explanation of the strategy of psychological terror is 
clear enough to be understood by every American, regardless 
of his political education. The “Fifth Column in America” 
is a book no American should miss. 


New York WERNER GUTTMANN 


Laski As a Prophet 


TEED SAO ER ba). et 
THIS IMPORTANT LITTLE VOLUME IN LESS THAN TWO HUNDRED 
succinctly written pages attempts to come to grips with some 
of the most far-reaching issues of the present war. Laski does 
not forget the bitter negation of the World War fought to 
make the world safe for democracy, but knows full well that 


the peace which must some day return to the world must be 


given a positive content lest we shall once more have a peace 
that is no peace. Laski, like many other writers of the left 
has come to realize that today the British are fighting fascism 
for the cause of liberty and democracy but that those words 


can no longer remain mere shibboleths. Wh : 
the liberty and democracy for which af O are to enjoy 


. ° : 

fighting? Is it to be all the inhabitants of dae on 
some of them? Laski would have Great Britain—and Euro : 
and India and doubtless the rest of the rotted octet 
through the fires of war into a more equal and just socie 

“a transformation big enough in range and depth t ' Re 
it evident that the partnership betwee imental 
masses is of a permanent character.” 


Laski is not alone in realizing that whatever the future or. 
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ganization of society, it cannot be modelled upon the frame- 
work of the present organization, and that there must no 
longer be great armies of unemployed, or slums, or lack of 
opportunities for the fullest developments of life. The tragedy 
is that what we need is not only this realization but a series 
of blueprints as to how the transformation can be accom- 
plished. Any plans and attempts so far made have done little 
toward showing the world how such aims are to be realized. 
Generalizations are not enough, for the actualities of a great 
program of social reconstruction are of the essence. Laski be- 
lieves that machinery is far less important than the basis upon 
which it rests; and therefore he does not propose to draw up 
a bill of particulars, which, as he says, would require a 
separate treatise for their validation. It is just that treatise— 
or rather many treatises—which we need. To say that the 
price of this war is the making of a more just society by 
ending those vested interests which subordinate the recon- 
struction to the profit motive, is to indulge in oversimplifica- 
tion to a great degree. The great question confronting us is 
how, how, how? 

The volume contains a brilliant analysis of the meaning 
and essence of fascism, together with an important discus- 
sion of India. The whole book is written with that clarity 
and brilliance for which the author is already famous. It is 
to be hoped that he will turn his great talents to the great 
tasks ahead, of helping to provide some of the blueprints in- 
stead of the generalizations for the society which will emerge 
when at long last the world of blackouts has gone. 
Barnard College Jane Perry Ciark 


For a Planned Society 


MY COUNTRY ’TIS OF THE 

ee ae piclos. Mesilla. Ae ee ese oe cece 
UsING THREE OF THE GREAT NATURAL RESOURCES—SOIL, COAL, 
and oil—to frame its story, and discussing them in terms of 
human needs and maladjustments, this book is basically a 
plea for the establishment of a planned society. It is ar- 
ranged with a main section for each resource. Each section 
in turn is divided into three parts: First, a dramatic picture 
of human ills and social unbalances related to the use of the 
resource; second, an historical account of developments which 
have led to these unbalances, with a brief survey of gov- 
ernment programs designed for their correction; and third, a 
discussion of the resource in terms of geological history, ex- 
tent, and rate of physical depletion. Numerous and excel- 
lent charts, drawings, and photographs, obtained or adapted 
from government and private sources, are used throughout 
the text. y) 

Because it dramatizes in terms of everyday experience the 
importance of our natural resources, and their relationship 
to the welfare of farmers, laborers, and consumers, “My 
Country ’Tis of Thee” is an important contribution to the 
literature of conservation and planning. It shows forcefully 
how the unplanned, unregulated exploitation of resources by 
private enterprise has resulted in widespread tenancy and 
rural poverty, unemployment, absentee ownership, low wages, 
suppression of civil liberties, wretched housing, gouging of 
the consumer, and many of the other troubles which beset 
our way of life. 

To this reviewer, the most interesting section is the first, 
which deals with soil; for from the soil, along with air and 
water and sunlight, springs life, and the food and energy 
which maintain our civilization. Destroy all soil, and the 
human race will perish. Thus, appropriately, the book takes 
soil as a point of departure for a contemporary and historical 
survey of American agriculture and its problems. And then 
again the discussion reverts to soil, its geological history, the 
yminous rate of its destruction by Man, the technical pos- 
sibilities for its protection and development, and the na- 
ional interest in its conservation. 
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The weakest part of the section on soil is the discussion of 
the agricultural program of the New Deal. For example, no 
mention is made of that landmark in the history of conserva- 
tion, the Soil Conservation Act of 1935, which created the 
framework around which has been built so much of the 
integrated conservation program of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Neither is there any discussion of the rise of Soil 

servation Districts, under laws passed by thirty-eight 
states providing democratic machinery for creating and en- 
forcing regulations on the use of land so essential if perma- 
nent conservation and permanent agriculture is to be achieved; 
nor of the county planning programs which are furnishing 
comprehensive plans democratically prepared by farmers 
themselves, which will guide both public and private efforts 
in each local area. 

A final chapter summarizes the authors’ conclusions and 
recommends that America, through the planning process, 
should work towards such objectives as the restoration and 
conservation of natural resources, public ownership of our 
coal industry, planned production by the major basic indus- 
tries, minimum wages and maximum hours, public control 
of price, wage and investment policies, collective bargaining, 
extended social security legislation, consumer organization 
and protection, and civil liberties for all. 

Unfortunately, the literary qualities of “My Country ’Tis 
of Thee” do not live up to the sociological, scientific, and 
economic content. The style is flat and often redundant, 
rhetorical questions are superabundant. Nor is the scheme 
of organization too fortunate, with the discussion of the na- 
ture of each resource following rather than preceding all 
discussion of maladjustments arising from unplanned use. In 
spite of these handicaps, however, the book should prove 
effective in developing a wider understanding of the need 
for democratic planning in relation to the use of our na- 
tural resources, and the economic organization of society. 
Alexandria, Va. Cuarites W. Cottier 


Labor Leader’s Credo 


LABOR AND DEMOCRACY, by William Green. Princeton University 
Press. 194 pp. Price $2.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


IN A SINGLE VOLUME OF 194 paces Mr. GREEN SETS FORTH THE 
philosophy of American labor as it has been shaped and 
directed under his leadership. 

One of the most significant chapters in the book, which 
has a particular bearing today, is that on “The Union and 
War Labor Policies.” Mr. Green emphasizes the change in 
the point of view which took place in the labor movement 
at the time of the World War and the responsibilities which 
the unions undertook as soon as it became evident that this 
country would enter the war. Collective bargaining rights 
won for labor during the period of the World War were 
continued in some industries, he reminds us, but were lost 
in others, particularly as a result of the open shop drive 
under the so-called “American plan.” 

But perhaps of the greatest interest for a student of labor 
history is Mr. Green’s own analysis of the split between the 
Federation of Labor and the CIO. From the start, he empha- 
sizes, it was “the objective of the CIO to overrule the major- 
ity will of labor and to substitute minority rule. Its purpose 
was to set up an organization within the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to force acceptance of the minority view and 
to impose the will of the minority on all.” Fundamentally, 
“the problem which this issue has presented to labor is whether 
or not the workers of the nation have the intelligence, the 
courage, and the tolerance to meet through their chosen 
representatives, resolve their differences, and get out on the 
field of economic battle to fight for the policies laid down 
by the majority will.” 

In his concluding chapter on “The Future of Democracy,” 
Mr. Green lays down five principles which he asserts labor 
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must hold to, to insure its democratic stewardship. They are 
in brief: (1) the right of representation 1n order to “insure 
a voice in the determination of decisions affecting our welfare; 
(2) employer-employe or work relations defined in a work 
contract and machinery for adjusting differences arising 
under the contract; (3) functional elements in an industry 
—finance, management, sales to consumers—to be cai 
(4) the strength of a nation lies in the sureness with whic 
it accords justice to all its people; and (5) democracy must 
not use the controls of dictators to mold public opinion and 
action. 


New York 


SpEeNcER Miter, JR. 


Union Quarrels and Public Policy 


RIVAL UNIONISM IN THE UNITED STATES, by 
American Council on Public Affairs 1940. 317 pp. 
$2.50 paper, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


Walter Galenson. 
Price $3.25 cloth, 


EvERYONE AND HIS AUNT HAVE BEEN AMPLY APPRISED DURING 
the last five years of the existence of inter-union conflicts. 
Ask your next door neighbor what he thinks of the unions. 
His Main Street may be in Walla Walla or Skaneateles. 
But in nine cases out of ten he will say that the unions are 
always fighting each other. And he will conclude, somewhat 
vaguely perhaps, that the Wagner act had better be amended 
or repealed. That the neighbor will be, in Mill’s classic 
phrase, “unprejudiced by any knowledge of the facts” will not 
impair the vigor of his convictions. 

I suppose Mr. Galenson’s book, which offers “knowledge 
of the facts,” will not be widely read. I wish that it might 
be. On a serious public question—rival unionism—it is quiet, 
thorough, well-documented, and honest. It provides histori- 
cal setting and contemporary frame of reference. Using prin- 
cipally the decisions of New York State courts, the author 
analyzes judiciary intervention in these inter-union conflicts 
and weighs the alternative admonition of the Court of Ap- 
peals that courts should exercise great self-restraint. He goes 
on to discuss in detail the policies of the National Labor 
Relations Board and their state equivalents. Picketing, closed 
shop contracts, company unionism, representation, appropriate 
bargaining unit, rights of minority, rights of employer— 
these and other aspects of a multiple problem are dealt with 
in scholarly fashion. The abundance of material which the 
author has examined is a tribute to his patience and ‘skill. 
His conclusions evidence his fairness. The book remembers 
the work of Commons, Witte, Lorwin, Frankfurter, and 
Green, and carries on in that tradition. 


Hobart College, Geneva, N.Y. J. RayMonp Watusu 


Missed Opportunities 


FREEDOWM’S BATTLE, by J. Alvarez Del Vayo. Knopf. 381 pp. Price $3. 


wae eee by William E, Rappard. Harvard University Press. 516 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc, 


THE LAST FOREIGN MINISTER OF THE ReEpuBLIC oF SPAIN 
has written a truly fascinating book: the story of the battle 
of Spain for freedom, but also, without these nations know- 
ing it then, for liberty and democracy in France, Great 
Britain, and in the Americas. The author is, of course, a 
partisan in that struggle, but the history is told with an 
astonishing objectivity, clear-sightedness, and lack of bitter- 
ness. The struggle in Spain decided not only the future 
of that country, it was the decisive beginning of the second 
World War, which aims at the control of France, of the 
British Empire, and of the two Americas by National 
Socialist Germany and its totalitarian vassals. The democ- 
racies refused then to understand the implications of fascism 
and of its strategic conquests; they were unwilling to go 
to war or even to risk a war and to send their young men 
to die on foreign soil. Among them, in the United States 
as well as in Great Britain and France, the resolution pre- 
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vailed not to face the real issues and to hope for the best. 
This best, however, did not turn up; and the ae 
were forced, a few years later, to bear the consequences 0 
their own inaction and of their reluctance to face cage 
squarely and courageously, when the advantages were sul 
heir side. 

Oo That this attitude was in no way confined to the issue 
of Spain, but deminated the thought and action of the 
democracies, especially of the United States, during the twenty 
years between the two world wars, is clearly shown in the 
scholarly but very readable book by Professor Rappard. It 
is a melancholy story of shirking of responsibilities and of 
bungling which he unfolds before us, of opportunities missed 
because of lack of courage, foresight, and cooperation, of 
egotism and pettiness. Professor Rappard writes in a cautious 
and careful way, guided by strictest objectivity. More im- 
portant is the fact that his important analysis ends in the 
convincing proof that at the root of our troubles were the 
two false concepts of neutrality and isolation, which brought 
upon many peoples the predicament of war and the loss 
of liberty. : ; 

Smith College Hans Koun 


The U. S. A. After Moscow 


MY NATIVE LAND, by Anna Louise Strong. 
Price $2.75, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


Viking Press. 299 pp. 


Anna Loutsz STRONG HAS LONG BEEN KNOWN TO AMERICAN 
audiences in her roles as social worker, labor editor, in- 
terpreter of Russia and the Far East, and in recent years par- 
ticularly, as a propagandist for the official Soviet view. Mar- 
ried to a Russian communist official, and working most of 
the past twenty years in the Soviet Union, she naturally re- 
lates her year’s automobile tour of the American scene with 
strong partisanship for labor and the left. Her political com- 
mitments make inevitable her conclusion that the hope of 
American democracy and the triumph of the common peo- 


ple lies in the movements represented by the Workers’ Al-~ 


liance, the CIO, the National Negro Congress, and the Youth 
Congress. 

Miss Strong does not mention the Communist party 
throughout the book, nor does she draw parallels with the 
Soviet Union; but she pins her faith only on the movements 
most vigorously supported by the Communist party. She 
never departs from an acceptable “party line” interpretation 
of the American scene. 

But this is not to detract her analysis. It is only to 
characterize its revolutionary implications, and to give setting 
to her pretty well predetermined judgments. Yet, political 
as they are in a larger sense, Miss Strong’s human interests 
and her passionate faith in a socialist commonwealth rise above 
mere partisanship. All her writing and lecturing, even as an 
apologist for the Soviet dictatorship, has been colored by 
vision, warmed by sympathetic understanding of just plain 
folks, and made intense by her instinct for dramatic con- 

ct. 


The evidence she amasses as an expanded travel journal 


is compelling. The reader follows her in a borrowed automo 


bile from Los Angeles through central and northern Cali- 


fornia, particularly through a searching study of the social 


effects of the New Deal and progressi i 
gressive forces on a it 
county; on to a study of California politics from. the rafonal 


ers’ viewpoint; on to the Pacific Northwest, through to Min- 
neapolis and the scene of its labor an 


to a case study of automobile strikes in 
to the TVA; to an impressive gathering of the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare; and back again in retro- 


spect all through American hist 
against historical tendencies. epee ses ras pps 


Miss Strong winds up with the 
beginning, “Who shall command, 


Flint, Mich.; south 


question she raised in the 
the American people or 


d political ferment; 


ae ee ee ae a) 


he profiteers?” She has answered it only with her own faith. 
\s a picture of struggle against the wreckage, misery, and 
onfusion of capitalism, Miss Strong has done a vivid job. 
the is personal enough to be always interesting, and she is 
n excellent reporter. One could only wish that so personal 
book might add political candor, by which to season her 
udgments and her selection of material. 

American Civil Liberties Union Rocrer N. Batpwin 


GROWING PAINS OF DEFENSE 
(Continued from page 8) 


ocal community will not derive tax benefits from it. 

For the construction job the Dupont company brought in 
ts own key men and trained foremen, perhaps 300 in all. 
The expectation of the public employment services to swing 
he rest of the placements was not realized even though the 
adius of employment was extended from forty to sixty miles. 
Ine reason for this was the doubling of the size of the plant 
vhich upset previous calculations. In November, carpenters 
vere the bottleneck and the company was advertising for 
hem as far away as Wisconsin. No one seemed to know 
vhat proportion of men taken on had been referred by the 
tate offices or had applied directly at the plant’s hiring gate. 
‘ifty-fifty was the usual guess. The Charlestown office of the 
ndiana Employment Service says it is geared to handle 150 
aterviews a day and in mid-November was handling about 
ighty. But this office can do little more than sift out appli- 
ants for age, citizenship, and general fitness for available 
obs. 

The real test of placement comes in the rigid physical ex- 
mination to which every man is subjected before he goes on 
he company payroll. Eight doctors are engaged full time on 
hysical examination. A plus Wassermann test, underweight, 
r even bad teeth bars a man from work. All men hired are 
ingerprinted, and continuing employment is contingent on 
eports from the FBI in Washington. Age limits for hiring 
aried with who told the story. The assistant superintendent 
t the plant said there was no limit except “not under eight- 
en.” The local employment office said that the limits for 
aen with construction skills were from twenty-eight to forty- 
ve; the WPA, that its calls were for unskilled workers be- 
ween twenty-eight and thirty-five. 

The employment office reports that about 50 percent of its 
eferrals are turned down at the plant. What becomes of 
hem no one knows. Presumably these men go back where 
rey came from. The problem of stranded people is not in 
vidence. The Charlestown township trustee, responsible for 
slief, has had no calls for help. He had one family on relief 
yhen the goings-on began and he still has it. The trustee of 
effersonville township said he had about a call a day from 
eople with no money to get on. He gives them 50 cents or 
) for gas and they go their way. Sixty-five cases have dropped 
ff his township relief rolls since construction began. 

Applications for WPA have dropped sharply in the whole 

istrict, and the active rolls have been pretty well drained of 
1en who meet the Dupont requirements. However, there are 
nough who do not do so to keep WPA projects going and 
) give the community hope for new ones, such as badly 
eeded school buildings. . 
‘The schools of Clark County already are beginning to feel 
ressure, although the impression prevails that most of the 
en who have come into the community to live have left 
eir families behind. Since the fall term opened, enrollment 
4s increased by about 450, not counting Jeffersonville, the 
rgest town. Most of the children have transfers from other 
hools and, said the county superintendent, appear well 
- (Continued on page 44) 
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JUST IN TIME FOR THE NEW YEAR! 


A new and radically different 


BUDGET CALENDAR 


Makes Budgeting 
Easy and Simple 


W coast you 
like to help in- 
troducea budget plan 
that really makes 
budgeting easy and 
simple? This new and 
radically different 
plan is built upon a 
very simple discovery. 
Many families pros- 
per and keep solvent 
through ups and downs, but 
deny that they usea “‘budget.”’ 
How do they do it? We de- 
cided to find out. The answer 
is simple. They do plan, if 
only in their minds, to do 
three things with the next 
pay check: 1. Get ready to 
meet large occasional ex- 
penses. 2, Pay their debts as 
quickly as possible. 3. Live 
on what is left. We translated 
that way of managing into 
the simplest of budgets. 


All agree that it works 


Then we had people in widely 
different circumstances try 
out the plan. All of them— 
those who shun arithmetic, 
as well as those who like 
bookkeeping—agreed that it 
works. Folks who had always 
meant to keep a budget, but 
had never got around to it, 
saw Clearly. how to set up this 
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plan, and went at it in earnest. 

The booklet contains all 
the work sheets needed: A 
calendar plan for meeting 
large occasional expenses, a 
calendar plan for paying 
debts, and “‘plan for spend- 
ing” sheets for every pay day 
in the year. The whole idea 
of the plan is to use these 
charts in order to make one’s 
income buy the greatest sat- 
isfaction possible. Isn’t that, 
after all, the real purpose of 
a budget? 


Copy sent free 


Here is a budget plan which 
we believe you will want to 
recommend to families who 
never seem able to keep their 
expenses within their income. 
The Budget Calendar will be 
sent to you without charge. 
You are invited to mail the 
coupon for a free copy. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
One of America’s leading family finance organizations with 282 branches in 184 cities 
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919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Please send me a free copy of your new Budget Calendar. 
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GROWING PAINS OF DEFENSE 


(Continued from page 43) 
CO a ee _ oe 
nourished and well clothed though not always up to : 
standards as to grades. A new school has just been opened in 
a church in Charlestown and a new teacher added at Henry- 
ville, ten miles away. 

The one effect of the plant construction that seems to be 
hitting everyone in Clark County is traffic. Workers are driv- 
ing daily as many as sixty miles to their jobs, and the narrow 
two-lane roads are wholly unequal to the load. The parking 
field at the plant was like nothing I’d ever seen before. The 
attendant, who said that the cars carried license plates from 
twenty-seven states, advised me to get out before 4:30 unless 
I wanted to “fight the battle of the bridge” back to Louis- 
ville. Within the week the railroad had started a twelve-car 
shuttle service between Louisville and Charlestown, but ex- 
cept for this no one seems to be doing much about traffic 
except to grumble and endure. As yet no serious accidents 
have occurred. 


Indiana 


NEXT TO TRAFFIC IN LOCAL ANXIETIES IS HOUSING, BUT HERE, AS 
in Norfolk, the tendency is to gather roses while you may and 
not be left with the thorns. Every habitable shack and shed 
in and around Charlestown has been patched up and rented 
for all the traffic will bear. Board and bed bring $9 or $10 a 
week. Houses that had gone begging at $10 or $12 a month 
have been snapped up at $20 or $30. Trailer salesmen are 
doing a land-office business. Five dollars a month is the usual 
parking fee in trailer camps. Water is carried from nearby 
pumps, and privies are “back there in the trees.” 

The whole matter of permanent housing is befogged by 
uncertainty as to the plant’s operation. Local people believe 
they can “worry through” the construction period. The Du- 
pont company under its contract can put up barracks for 
construction workers if the army authorities ask for them, 
but the army has not asked and probably will not, unless 
severe winter road conditions or another increase in the 
construction operation forces its hand. 

Local people show no inclination to engage in building. 
Even bemused little Charlestown doesn’t want to be a “ghost 
city.” The very-much-on-the-job coordinator of the Indiana 
Defense Council maintains that if the operating force of the 
plant does not exceed 9,000, new housing will not be re- 
quired with the possible exception of a hundred FHA fi- 
nanced units in Charlestown. However, he admits that should 
the operating force rise to anything like the 14,000 that is 
possible, some 4,000 units would be necessary—not in Charles- 
town but scattered through various towns in order, in the 
interest of safety, to avoid concentration of families near the 
plant. Since the county and the towns are broke, and local 
capital is sparse and shy, such housing, he says, will be up to 
Washington. 

Sanitation and the danger of epidemics in this turned- 
upside-down area are matters of grave concern to state and 
local health authorities. At the plant, strict sanitary regula- 
tions are enforced. Everything inside the fence is company 
business and is as it should be. What happens outside the 
fence is the business of the community. 

Charlestown has a water system of sorts supplying the 
village proper. It has no sewage disposal system until a WPA 
project is completed early in the year. This project, however 
was designed to serve no more than the “normal” population 
of 950. Sanitary handling of milk is by voluntary agreement. 
Food handling in the three completely swamped little res- 
taurants does not bear inquiry. The state health officer rec- 
ommended the building of eight sanitary public toilets in 
the town, but only three have been built. There is no public 
control of overcrowding in lodging or boarding houses. 


aid to be sometimes better, 
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ee But ineevely aD 
Diapers dness and can do nothing 


ir limit of bonded indebte 
a tered ee water and sewage systems without help from 
Tae that haunts the health officials is of an 


the outside. The fear 
outbreak of typhoid or smallpox—Indiana has no compulsory 
vaccination law—or idemic this winter of tpi 
diseases. The plant has eight eee) three ee ee 
ici ital inst ce which is the las 
nd a hospital inside the fen 
ae ; has three doctors, one 0 


pment. Charlestown . 
eo eacally retired, and the use of the county hospital 


at Jeffersonville. The state health officer hopes soon to give 
rse. ; 
ere aper of the spread of venereal pore, ns ‘ 
present anxiety. Charlestown and other nearby age 4 
with prostitution by the simple expedient of running » out - 
ful characters out of town. The general impression 1s that 
they end up in Louisville. Local people apparently bea 
gotten around yet to thinking of the possible need for rec- 
reation activities. Rural counties like this one are not recrea- 
tion conscious. i highschool basketball, 


Conditions 1n other towns are § 


Occasional movies, ! 
sandlot baseball and football in their seasons give Clark 
County about all it wants. And just across the river 1s Louis- 


ville. 


III 


I terr CLarK COUNTY AS I HAD LEFT NorFoLk, WITH MY 
head full of questions. I had seen abundant evidence of 
the capacity of our industrialists and of our military to exe- 
cute the defense measures demanded of them. But all that is 
inside the fence. And I had been circulating outside the fence, 
where people live, and there, I felt, was a lag which, if not 


corrected, would become a drag on the whole program. Peo- 


ple must live as well as work. I had seen the dour lodging ~ 


houses of Newport News where workmen doss down be- ~ 


Norfolk where ~ 


tween shifts; the Saturday night streets of 


sailors mill around with no welcome but in the honkytonks. — 


I had seen the women and children of the trailer camps of 


: 


Charlestown; the “battle of the bridge” that men must fight ~ 


to get to their jobs. And I could not escape the conviction 
that in the mighty national effort for defense something 
pretty essential is being neglected. 


I knew all about the design, blueprinted in Washington, ~ 
for federal, state, and local cooperation in the defense pro-_ 


gram; but cling as I would to faith in the tender buds of 


local leadership that I had observed, I was far from confi- : 
dent that the communities had the initiative, the drive, and 
the resources to carry any large share of responsibility. Cer-_ 


tainly not Clark County. 

As to the state’s share in the partnership, I felt a little more 
reassurance. Both Virginia and Indiana—along with various 
other states—have set up defense councils to supply the ad- 
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ministrative mechanisms for dealing with the impact of the” 
rapidly moving program on state and local facilities. But the | 


question remains how concerned the states will be with the 
problems of people, how far they will go in accepting re- 
sponsibility and in demonstrating that state government is 
an effective and responsive instrument in preserving and 
safeguarding the welfare of its citizens. I recalled the tragic 
early depression years of 1930-33 when the states, with a 
few honorable exceptions, had sidestepped responsibility for 


the plight of their people and had wai 
Ee AEC at eS for Uncle Sam to 
the bus? ? : 


Perhaps it is too early to j 

' 2 pass judgment; perh - 
where someone is taking thought for ie ea of ‘dillocsitll 
people, now being pushed around by circumstance, someone 


with a concern for what is ha i 
pene ppening to them now, and 
ae ill become of them when the Gaeiains and the ‘kings 
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I asked myself, miss 
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ORGANIZED LABOR AND DEFENSE 
(Continued from page 13) 
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-O start with voluntary agreement on procedure is to 
ome closer to the day when we can write more mature 
tbor statutes, based on acceptance. We can avoid strikes 
- we will. We can do so democratically, thus proving 
ur democracy the while we prepare to defend it.” 

The plan of the Labor Division of the NDAC is for a 
taff of representatives out in the field, who will report on 
ny situation which seems to threaten difficulties in the 
lefense program. They will not be mediators, but ob- 
ervers. For actual handling of labor situations—in the 
reventive as well as in the remedial stage—NDAC will 
ontinue to rely on the conciliation service of the U. S. 
Jepartment of Labor. In addition to this arrangement, 
here are to be labor relations committees in some of the 
najor defense industries. The Shipbuilding Stabilization 
sommittee was announced last month, with eleven mem- 
ers representing the unions, the industry, the navy, and 
he Maritime Commission, and with a representative of 
NDAC, Morris L. Cooke, industrial engineer, as chair- 
nan. The committee will begin its work with “a de- 
uiled investigation of wage rates, and working condi- 
ions.” Its findings will form the basis for “recommenda- 
ions to the NDAC as to a labor program that can best 
asure the most efficient construction of ships vitally need- 
d for national defense.” A similar committee, the NDAC 
nnounces, soon will be set up for the aircraft industry. 

But necessary as are mechanisms of conference, media- 
ion, conciliation, they in themselves cannot insure in- 
ustrial peace. Labor fears “a war economy,” and with 
ood reason, for many workers today remember the run- 
way profits and the soaring living costs of the last pre- 
aredness drive. In the report of the CIO president to the 
\tlantic City convention, these fears were formulated 
aus: “Unless substantial economic offsets are provided 
> prevent this nation from becoming wholly dependent 
pon the war expenditures, we will come sooner or later 
> the dilemma which requires either war or depression.” 
‘he report, unanimously adopted by the convention, lays 
own five lines along which “more effective and persis- 
snt adjustment is essential”: an increase in the proportion 
f all income which goes to wages, since average wages in 
yanufacturing industries in 1939 amounted to barely half 
ne “minimum standard for health and decency”; the 
rotection of the cost of living by “the maintenance of a 
able and reasonable price structure”; restriction of profits 
) “a reasonable and just level”; an overhauling of the 
ation’s tax structure, to reverse the trend toward the 
ollection of an increasing share of local, state, and federal 
svenue through “taxes on consumer products,” rather 
han through income, inheritance, and excess profits taxes, 
based on ability to pay”; increased purchasing power for 
he aged, the handicapped, and the unemployed through 
xpansion of the social security program. 

This formulation undoubtedly would be accepted by 
bor, whatever its affiliation. For it expresses the convic- 
on which underlies the workers’ insistence on wage 1n- 
‘eases, on a responsible share in administration, on limi- 
tion of profits, and sound administration of labor law— 
1e conviction that this is the time to extend and strength- 
1 the democracy we would defend. 
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NO MORE TUBERCULOSIS BY 1960! 
(Continued from page 33) 


largely concentrated among white women in the childbearing 
ages, and among men at the later working ages of life and 
old age. 

This fact reflects what has been known for a long time— 
that tuberculosis is closely associated with the kind of work 
that men perform. Certain occupations are heavy contribu- 
tors to the annual toll of tuberculosis. Recent insurance 
experience indicates that among the many workers who are 
exposed to silica dust, such as stone cutters, metal miners, 
tunnel drillers, and so on, the tuberculosis mortality rate 1s 
from six to more than ten times the average for policyholders 
employed in nen-hazardous occupations. In addition, we 
find that the disease shows very high mortality rates among 
the iarge group of unskilled workers irrespective of industry; 
in other words, among common laborers who are not €x- 
posed to any particular hazard, except that incidental to 
their low income. 


Vv 


It Is MY MATURED CONVICTION THAT WE CAN, WITHIN THE 
next twenty years, bring tuberculosis down to a point where 
it will be a minor item in the records of disability and death 
in the United States. This heroic achievement will, however, 
call for a much more rounded and complete campaign than 
we have heretofore launched, with increased emphasis on 
early case finding and on the rehabilitation of the sana- 
torium graduate. We shall, of course, have to increase 
measurably our personnel, medical and social service, and 
train these people more adequately for their respective tasks. 
We shall, furthermore, be wise to direct our new efforts at 
more carefully selected objectives than we have in the past. 
We shall need to concentrate on special groups, such as 
manual laborers and their families, and particularly on 
Negroes in urban centers; on workers in mines and factories 
where there is a specific hazard from silica dust; on young 
women of childbearing ages; and on older persons with a 
chronic cough. These are the principal reservoirs of new 
cases. Fortunately, there is a clearer understanding today 
than there has been hitherto of the shortcomings of. the 
tuberculosis campaign, and there is greater readiness among 
the workers in the field to remedy these defects. 

It is in this spirit of hopeful accomplishment that every 
community in our country must approach the problem of 
eradicating tuberculosis. It can be done on a national scale 
as it has been done in limited areas. It will, however, call 
for sizable expenditures, and herein lies the greatest threat 
to the effort. Many states and cities do not have the neces- 
sary resources. As in the fields of public education and of 
relief for the destitute, the communities that need such 
services most are those least able to supply them. It is new 
clear that the urgency of the situation calls for federal par- 
ticipation; a problem of this magnitude calls for planning 
on a national scale. Toward this end the National Tuber- 
culosis Association has accepted and launched a plan devel- 
oped by Momer Folks, dean of American social workers. 
This plan recommends the construction of 40,000 additional 
hospital and sanatorium beds for the tuberculous, provides 
for their maintenance, and for the wholesale X-ray examina- 
tion of families where known cases of the disease exist. This 
far-reaching and well-considered program covers a period of 
six years and calls for an expenditure of $269,000,000, to be 
absorbed by the federal government, and by the state and 
local communities in accordance with their resources. As 
Mr. Folks so clearly stated: “The federal government has a 
more definite and compelling interest in protecting the man- 
power of the country from tuberculosis than any unit of 


Therefore, it 1s presumed that the federal 
rb 80 percent of the construction 
cent of the maintenance and case 


government.” 
government would abso 
cost of beds and 50 per 


finding cost. 
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At this very time when the manpower of the nation 1 


being prepared for defense, we might well launch be ae 
a plan as Mr. Folks and his associates have outlined. nm tacts 
cee Voorhis of California has already ee 
a measure known as the Tuberculosis Act of 19 Be 
ides first, funds for adequate hospital facilities tor the 
De ‘0 state and 
control of tuberculosis; and second, for grants to ae me 
local communities for the training and instruction of hospita 
personnel and for the development of more effective ree, 
in the prevention and eradication of the dee no 
bill, introduced with the full approval of the President, pro- 
vides for the construction of hospitals where they are most 
needed. Some of these institutions would be available for 
the care of the tuberculous. 
Obviously: the passage of either of these bills at this 
time calls for a great measure of public support. The success 
of this entire effort will, in the last analysis, depend upon 
the intelligent and hearty cooperation of the American 
people in their private capacity, whether it be in the pressure 
they will bring on federal and state legislators to provide new 
facilities, or on local health officers to remodel and round out 
their efforts, or on voluntary health agencies to set them- 
selves for the achievement of the final goal. The part that 
the general public plays in our health advancement is dis- 
tinctly an American institution. It is to be hoped that the 
public response, in this instance, will not be a desultory one, 
but directed through effective channels. The National Tuber- 
culosis Association, as I have already pointed out, is a great 
voluntary organization composed of physicians interested in 
tuberculosis, on the one hand; and of public-spirited citizens, 
on the other. It is a partnership in which each party recog- 
nizes the power and value of the other. The association has 
an affiliated organization in every state and in many large 
cities. It is hoped that the members of these local bodies 


will push the movement forward with unparalleled vigor. ° 


In those communities especially where the program has 
lagged, it will be the opportunity of private citizens to build 
up larger resources for the work to be done. In the final 
mopping up process, more funds and more facilities. must 
be available than have heretofore been at the disposal of the 
local officials. I urge on the public this new alliance, this 
closer partnership with those who are leading the way for 
the final eradication of tuberculosis. 

It is opportune, however, to remind these local tuberculosis 
societies that they must now take a more realistic attitude 
toward their job. With tuberculosis on its way out, it will 
be the part of wisdom for them to reorganize their efforts to 
cover the entire local health program and not tuberculosis 
alone. Such a revision of policy has many advantages. It 
will rally a larger measure of public support; and perhaps 
more important, it will build up local organizations which 
can function along other health lines, be it for the control 
of cancer, the stamping out of venereal disease, the develop- 
ment of a mental hygiene program, the care of infants—in 
fact any one of the many phases of the ever widening 
program of public health. In a period when less and less 
tuberculosis will demand attention, it would be wise to have 
a strong organization in every community in America ready 
to take on these other developments, very much as the tuber- 
culosis sanatoria and hospitals themselves will be ready to 


take over patients with other conditions when those with 
tuberculosis are no longer numerous. ss 


It is no longer a fantastic dream for those of us who have 


been active since the initial stages of the campaign against 
tuberculosis in America to expect to witness the final stages 


as well. The achievement of thi : : 
So neetonsoh viii s end will be an event well 
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American Sociological Review 


i iologi lety. 
fficial journal of the American Sociological Soc 
4 bal tion to papers and proceedings of ie 
Society, it contains articles on sociological peseatO Ny 
news notes, book reviews, and foreign correspond- 


ence. 

Subscription, $4.00 a year. 
Special library rate, $3.00. 
Managing Editor, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 


Address: 


You will be better able to discuss world affairs 
if you read a magazine in which specialists re- 
view a whole month’s happenings at one time. 
There is now only one such monthly magazine of 
history-in-the-making—EVENTS. 25 cents a copy, 
but only $2 for twelve months, and if you men- 
tion this advertisement when subscribing you 
get an extra month FREE. Mail your $2 now to 
Events, Scotch Plains, New Jersey. 
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A LIMITED OFFER 


Association Press has pioneered in the publication 
over many years of a group of sex education mate- 
rials for all age levels. Physicians, ministers, 
teachers, social workers, parents, and young people 
have helped us. For a limited time, we are offer- 
ing a complete library of our 22 different books 
and pamphlets for $7.50. Purchased separately, 
they total more than $10.00. Send for informa- 
tion about this sex education library, 

' ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York City 


WHAT IS REALLY GOING ON 
IN EUROPE? 


To keep fully informed read The Manches- 
ter Guardian, for more than a century 
Europe’s leading liberal newspaper. Mailed 
directly by the publisher, copies of The 
Manchester Guardian Weekly arrive with- 
out censorship delay, bringing news from 
the actual seat of war directly to your let- 
ter box sometimes as much as two weeks 
quicker than first-class mail. Take advan- 
tage of our introductory offer: for 13 weeks 
send only $1 to Manchester Guardian, 222 
West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books 


supplied; slso family and town histories, magazine 
back numbers, etc. All subjects, all languages. Send 
ode, Mata te? WEAtso BUY "SCD 
. west prices, 
Books AND MAGAZINES) 4 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
1——-{17 West 48th St. Dept. E New York City 


ARE YOU KEEPING POSTED ON PUBLIC 

* ee halee DEVELOPMENTS? 

ou can do so with a five-doll b 

the APWA. You'll receive the PUBLIC WELFARE 
NEWS every month and all other publications as 
released. The latest. of these is: ‘‘The Super- 
7 in the Public Agency—Administrative 
lest rpck A det MLA ale ne a cal York State Dept. 

, Se 
eee Weltonee: ptember 1940, 60pp., 50c 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE A’ 
1313 East Sixtieth Street Chioage, tinots 


visor’s Job 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which protessional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library, $3.00 
a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 St., New York 
New York. : 


EXCHANGE LIBRARY 
BEST SELLERS loaned at lowest exchange 


Sie Ne is me No ones You will be 

eased. rite for complete inf i 

Daylion Company, WWiehingtons D. oeory 
MANUSCRIPTS 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED—Meritor- 
ious works of public interest on all subjects. 
Write for free booklet. Meador Publishing 
Co., 324 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


(In answering advertisements 


=.) = Ph on 


What Will You Read Tonight 


It’s sure to be a book you really want. 
if some thoughtful Christmas-giver 


sent you a 


BOOK TOKEN 


(the gift certificate that lets the 
recipient choose the books he wants) 


Book Tokens are the smart new way 
to solve any gift problem—ask your 
bookseller. 


AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Members Everywhere 
——=—— 
a ee SSS 

PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. ver 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


WRITING TAUGHT BY WRITERS 
An unusual opportunity for those who want to 
learn how to write short stories, radio scripts, 
juveniles, poetry, articles, journalism, publicity, 
ete, Small classes, taught by professional writers, 
allow individual criticism and guidance in market- 
ing. Modest fees. Catalogue mailed on request. 


Register now for winter term. 


381 Fourth Avenue, NYC. 


MU 6-8790 


Writers’ School, 


pu 


LANGUAGES 


SPEAK ANY LANGUAGE 
by our self-taught methods 
37 Languages 
Send for List S 
SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 
387 Washington Street Bostom, Mass. 


WEARING APPAREL 


(2 Se ae Ee 

Shopping is no problem at Miss Goodman’s 
where only clothes that have “that certain 
air” are sold. Dresses, Coats, Hats, mostly 
authentic originals. Sold way below actual 
value. 474 Seventh Avenue (36th Street). 
LA 4-4013. 


CITRUS FRUITS 


Tree ripened. No sprays nor artificial color- 
ing used, Delivered express prepaid. 
Oranges Bushel $3.50, Grapefruits $3.25, 
Tangerines $3.50, Mixed Fruit $3.50. Half 
Bushels $2.00, Seedless Limes $3.50 half- 
bushel, ; 

Special quantity rates 


A. H, BURKET, Sebring, Florida 
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secretaries experience 


WORKERS WANTED 


— i di 

RVICE DIRECTOR Registere | 

nurse a wide experience in hospital soot | 

service work to direct department for ve - ry 

general hospital; college graduate preferred; | 
East. 9G1-1, Medical Bureau. (M. Burneice 

Larson, Director) Palmolive Building, Chicago. | 


SOCIAL 


=. i ial service worker, 
INSTRUCTOR Medical social pepe sig Ci 


f raduate nurse wit 

piel ee teaching staff of fully approves . 
700-bed hospital ; -duties will include. forma 
classes in public health and social ee ae 
well as supervision of students in aS) e 
SG1-2, Medical Bureau (M. Burneice Larson, 
Director), Palmolive Building, Chicago. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER—State 


ries be aneete Scie 
institution of more than a thousand bed ee 


f 75,000. G1-3, Medical Bureau (M. B 
Oe aror Director), Palmolive Building, 
Chicago. 


super- 
visor ; } S$G1-4, & 
Medical Bureau (M. Burneice Larson, Direc- 
tor), Palmolive Building, Chicago. . 


| 0 ae 

MEDICAL SOCIAL CASE WORKER—Ott- 
patient department of fairly large Pennsylvania 
hospital; must be graduate of _accredited 
school of social work; some teaching ; $125. 
SG1-5, Medical Bureau (M, Burneice Larson, 
Director), Palmolive Building, Chicago. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—POSITION 


Executive Secretary Council of _ Social 
Agencies or Community Chest Director. 
Confidential information exchanged. S 
7711 Survey. 


: 


: 


Chaut- 


BUTLER, German-English, (Munich) ; k 
feur; Skiing teacher (or will lead parties) ; 
horseback riding. 7717 Survey. 

eee Oe 

GRADUATE HOME ECONOMIST, now em- _ 

ployed, desires position as consultant with 

social welfare or health agency. Seven years’ 
experience in public agencies. Two years’ ex- 
perience as case worker. References as to 
character, executive ability, will be furnished. 
7710 Survey. 


OO) Se ee ee 
BOYS’ WORKER, executive experience, creative 
ability, pleasing personality, desires change. ~ 
College graduate, wide experience in settle- 
ment, boys’ club and camp field. 7713 Survey. 
pe ahaa Meath ne (el ris BN ae SEI SE 
CASE WORKER; 8 years’ experience; public 
and private agencies, school. Problem chil- 
community center. 


dren, family case work, 


Typist, knowledge of stenography. ew York 


; 
| 
7714 Survey. 
GROUP WORKER, young woman, experienced, : 


or vicinity. 


camp, settlement, community center back- 
ground; versatile, resourceful, desires steady 
position in or within 50 miles of New York. 


References. 7715 Survey. 


WOMAN, Protestant, desires position, Experience 
ten years case worker family welfare agency 
(New York City). Three years State Institute 
delinquent girls (after care department) 
School cafeteria and tea room management. 
Member A.A.S.W. Would accept resident 


position school, institution or club. 


Survey. 


7716 
EXECUTIVE, in social work 30 years, seeks 
position as companion to children or adult; 
can travel; drives a car; versatile; Protestant. 
7718 Survey. 


SOCIAL SERVICE EXECUTIVE available. 
Has professional training and experience in 
Medical Social Work and in Recreational fields. 


References. 7719 Survey. . 


EXECUTIVE position with Settlement House, 
Social Agency, Boys’ Club, or large inductra 
Experienced vocational and educational adviser, 


Seas work. man} 
mployed, ried, 
References furnished. 7730 *Survass 


age 36. 
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—CONTINUED FROM OTHER SIDE 
selected, and then distributed to every tiny corner of 
the country, by the Book-of-the-Month Club. 


Fully a million perspicacious book-readers—in the 
families which use the Book-of-the-Month Club serv- 
ice—now rely upon it to keep themselves from miss 
ing the new books they are really interested in. The 
few mentioned above are an indication of the quality 


of the books they receive. 


Time and again you buy the “book-of-the-month” 
—not knowing it has previously been chosen by our 
judges—merely because some discerning friend has 
said warmly: “There’s a book you must not miss.” 
How sensible to get these books from the Club, since 
you pay no more for the books you buy, and save enor- 
mously in other ways. 


Here is the simple procedure: You are not obliged, 
as a subscriber of the Club, to take the book-of-the- 
month its judges choose. Nor are you obliged to buy 
one book every month from the Club. 


You receive a carefully written report about the 
book-of-the-month chosen by our four judges, iz 
advance of its publication. If it is a book you really 
want, you let it come to you. If not, you merely sign 
and mail a slip, saying, “Don’t want it.” 


Scores of other careful recommendations are made 
to help you choose among all new books with dis- 
crimination. If you want to buy one of these from 
the Club, you merely ask for it. 


In addition, there is a great money-saving. More 
often than not—as the writers and books mentioned 
above demonstrate—our judges’ choices are books 
you find yourself buying anyway. For every two books- 
of-the-month you buy you receive, free, one of our 


book-dividends. 


This can be done because so many of the Club's 
subscribers- ordinarily want the book-of-the-month 
that an enormous edition can be printed. The saving 
on this quantity-production enables the Club to buy 
the right to print other fine library volumes. These 
are then manufactured and distributed free among 


the Club’s subscribers—one for every two books-of- 
the-month you buy. 


For every $1 you spend for a book-of-the-month 


* you actually receive about 75c back in the form of 


free books, frgured at retail value. You pay no yearly 
sum to belong to the Book-of-the-Month Club. You 
pay nothing, except for the books you buy. Your 
only obligation is to buy four books-of-the-month 
a year from the Club. 


A FREE COPY ...TO NEW MEMBERS 


the beat articles and features 
of the past 18 years. 
in the Readow Digat 


THE READERS DIGEST READER is a 
collection of 138 articles chosen from the 
thousands of leading articles that have been 
reprinted in that magazine. They are those in 
which the reading public itself indicated the 
most interest. The list of contributors reads 
like a roll-call of famous contemporaries whose 
range of interests is as wide as life itself. 
Whether you are in the mood for relaxation 
or learning, escape or scientific discussion— 
whether you are interested in “The Wisdom 
of Laziness” or “The Discovery of Anaesthe- 
sia,” or the inimitable Stephen Leacock’s ad- 
vice on how to open a conversation, or indeed 
any conceivable topic, here is your book. 


If you decide to join the Book- 
of-the-Month Club now, we will 
give you a copy of The Readers 
‘Digest Reader, free. This was one 
of the recent book-dividends of 
the Club. Or, if you prefer, you 
may choose any past book-divi- 
dend, listed in the postcard at 
the right, which we still have on 
hand. 


Pee enroll me as a member. It is understood that I am to receive a free copy of 
THE READERS DIGEST READER, that I am also to receive, without expense, your monthly 
magazine which reports about current books, and that for every two books-of-the- 
month I purchase from the Club, I am to receive the current book-dividend then being 
distributed. For my part, I agree to purchase at least four books-of-the-month a year 
from the Club. 


IMPORTANT: Please check whether you would like us to ship 
the current book-of-the-month with the free book YES(] NOT] 


Nene eae | 
me RS, Pe ccsceceesccnscesevescsencnccevscssssseeerscessesseatunceceracusnvesensnasececusevenescasasasasasseasaussaussassscseessesesegsseee® 
, Miss 


AAUP OSS aves Red Reaeavnsanceesccaeadaxvsch de cougen tks eb Sue gauteu tok dou ced uedeeeents OG ON RRRIS SOEtOY Ene ONS: Sd CeCe 
Oa en Lee eee eee nate ene eee hyo tetra Sates en Srcseonee 
If you do not wish The Readers Digest Reader as your. enrollment book 
check box below for title you prefer. (No others le at this time.) 


(CO BARTLETT’S QUOTATIONS - DJJOSEPH IN EGYPT 
: CUINSIDE EUROPE (J THE LIFE OF GREECE 
Books shipped to Canadian members, DUTY PAID, through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada), Ltd. 


BOOKS YOU WILL SOON BE READING 
= they are all Book-of- the-Month Club Choices... 


Ernest Hemingway's new 
novel, FOR WHOM THE BELL 
TOLLs, was the Club’s November 
choice. No book in recent years 
has received such universal and 
warm praise from all critics. 


i 


Margaret Armstrong in TRE- 
LAWNY has written a biography 
of “one of the most genuine orig- 
inals of our race;’’ it was our 
October choice, and is rising 
swiftly on all best-seller lists. 


$6) 


William Saroyan's new book, 
MY NAME IS ARAM—coming soon 
—is a delightful puckish picture 
of a small boy which, we have a 
hunch, may go the way of Clar- 
ence Day's Life With Father. 


Franz Werfei's new novel 


EMBEZZLED HEAVEN, is the Club's 
December book—a quiet, deeply 
thoughtful work in an entirely 
different vein from the exciting 
The Forty Days of Musa Dagh. 


Paes Oe 


Willa Cather'’s new novel, 
SAPPHIRA AND THE SLAVE GIRL, 
will also be distributed by the 
Club soon; scene is pre-Civil War 
Virginia; it is in the mood of 
Death Comes for the Archbishob.. 


Hans Zinsser's book, As I RE- 
MEMBER HIM, was a Club choice 
just prior to: his death; if any 

ok deserved its present place, 
among the top best-sellers in the 


Jan Struther, with Mrs. MINIVER, 
is a new author to Americans— 
instantly and widely introduced, 
as so many authors have been in 
the past, when her book was 


Gontran de Poncins, a French- 
man, has written KABLOONA, an 
extraordinary book about Eski- 
mos—beautifully translated and 
strikingly illustrated. It too will 


Van Wyck Brooks’ NEW 
ENGLAND: INDIAN SUMMRR is, in 
the opinion of many, even more 
absorbing than The Flowering of 
New England. It was our judges’ 


nation, it is this. chosen in August, appear very soon. choice for September. 


_for every two Books-of-the-Month you buy from 
the Club you receive ove book-dividend, FREE - 


FEY people realize that writers who now have 
become as famous as Pearl Buck, Clarence Day, 
Stephen Vincent Benét, Sigrid Undset, Hervey Allen, 


John Steinbeck, John Priestley—and a score of others 
little less known were first introduced to a nation-wide 
book reading public by having one of their books 
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A FREE COPY ... TO NEW MEMBERS 


FIRST CLASS 
Permit No. 419 


(Sec. 510 PL&R) 
New York, N. Y. 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


(No Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in the United States) 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


The Readers Digest 
Reader 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
385 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


138 OF THE BEST ARTICLES 

AND FEATURES OF THE PAST 

18 YEARS IN THE READERS > 
DIGEST 


